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Hotes. 
“THE MOTHERS” IN GOETHE'S FAUST. 


i. 584.) 
matres : 
vmnium, id est, elementa. 
Alchem.) The word matrix is still used in che- 
mistry. Goethe uses mothers, die Miitter, as a 
euphemism for wombs. I recommend Blaze on 
Goethe to be read by those who find Fuzst diffi- 
cult. He compares Weber's Freyschiitz in music 
with Goethe’s Faust in poesy, which is a most 
happy illustration. Those who have read any- 
thing of Goethe's life know how attracted he once 
was to alchemy, with which is associated his in- 
tereourse with Miss von Klettenberg, who must 
be included in “the dear ones” of the Dedication. 
Blaze ought to be read especially in illustration of 
the second part of Faust, where Goethe has brought 
the classical dead vis-d-vis with people of the 
dark ages. In this Goethe has far transcended 
Shakespeare, who died at 53, but which Goethe 
perfected, in his seventieth year: the fragments 
of this part of Faust he kept in a bag, and when 
asked about the progress of Faust, he would, ac- 
cording to Schlegel, empty his bag on the table 
and say, voila mon Faust. How he took up these 
stitches and wove them into the most perfect tex- 
tile manufacture of poetry is marvellous. As to 
Goethe’s reluctance to explain and answer inter- 
rogatories about what he meant, A. W. Schlegel, 


These were the three mothers of matter, 
elementa sunt matrices. Matrices rerum 


(Mart. Rulandi, Zer. 


| writing to Remusat, says, “ I have often passed 


Mr. Hayward says (p. 217), “I have never | 


yet met with any one who could tell me what 
Die Miitter means” ; and he certainly took great 
pains, and consulted every person of note in Eng- 
land and Germany likely to supply information. 
The fourth edition of his translation of Faust was 
published in 1847. In 1841 Baron Blaze du Berry 
published his French translation, and has ex- 
pounded the difficulty (p. 27). As, however, he 
has wandered out of his course to find an authority 
in Plato’s Timeus, which has nothing to do with 
the question, I will briefly state, in a popular way, 
what requires some knowledge of alchemy to 
comprehend. In the earliest times of philosophy, 
fire, air, earth, and water were considered the four 
sole elements out of which all material objects 
were formed. At the present day, these elements 
are called oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, &c. Xe. 
At the time Faust lived, chemistry had, through 
the Arabs of Spain, advanced from the four ele- 
ments, but was very far from reaching the present 
theories of definite proportions and of atoms. The 
great authority at that time was Theophrastus 
Paracelsus, who conceived the existence and form 
of matter under three powers or forces, which 
Were mercury, sulphur, and salt. (Paramirum, 


| prefaces.” 


days with Goethe, and we have often chatted 
about our works, but he did not at all like 
giving explanations, so also he never would write 
Some knowledge of the writings of 
Baruch (Benedictus) Spinosa is needed to under- 
stand Faust.* Although Byron could only enjoy 
this poem in a translation, Goethe was familiar 
with Byron’s poetry, and especially admired his 
Manfred. Byron is introduced into Faust as Eu- 
phorion, so is the German critic and publisher 
Nicholai as Procktophantasmist. The latter, in 
his Review, has been far more severe than our 
Edinburgh or Quarterly are to works published by 
rivals in the trade. Nicholai was strictly impar- 
tial, and abused all without distinction. Perhaps 


| such savage criticism interfered with his digestion, 


for he was assailed by armies of ghosts and spec- 
tres, and thought himself happy when they be- 
came reduced in number to one or two. One of 
these, a lady to all appearance, he invited to sit 
in an arm-chair opposite to him; but as she was 
“a sticker,’ and not willing to leave, he adopted 
the novel expedient of sitting upon or into her, 
when she vanished. Nicholai wrote The Joys of 
Werther, ia ridicule of The Sorrows of Werther, 
one of the most soul-stirring of novels. 


T. J. BuckxTon. 


ie 2) 


treatham Place, S. 





* See Penny Cyc., art. “ Spinozism.” 
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SHAKESPEARE AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 


, 


! 
The following “Breviary” or “ Statement in 
Little,” of “Shakespeare and his Descendants ” 
will be found, I believe, correct. To the best of 
my knowlege it is correct. I will not sign it 
as Mr. Pepys did his Tangier Account, with “ Er- 
rours excepted” after his name. I drew it up 
some nine years since, and have had it “ ever in 
mine eye” for revision and a final “ Imprimatur”’ ; 
this “Imprimatur” I now give it. 


John Shakespeare, of Snitterfield, near Stratford-upon- | 
Avon, married, about 1557, Mary Arden, seventh and 
voungest daughter of Robert Arden, of Wilmecote, in 
Varwickshire, and was buried at Stratford Sept. 8, 1601. 
Mary Shakespeare, his wife, was buried at Stratford Sept. 
#, 1608, Their children, eight in number, were — 


I. Joan, baptised at Stratford Sept. 15, 1558, and sup- 
posed to have died young. 
II. Margaret, baptised at Stratford Dec, 2, 1562, and 
buried at Stratford April 30, 1563. 

III. Wr1taMm, baptised at Stratford April 26, 1564; 
died at Stratford April 23, 1616; buried at Strat- 
ford 25th; having married, by licence dated Nov. 
28, 1582, Anne Hathaway, who died Aug. 6, 
1623, buried at Stratford Aug. 8, “being of the 
age of 67 years ;” and by her had issue — 

1. Susanna, baptised at Stratford May 26, 
1583, and buried at Stratford July 16, 
1649; died July 11, 1649; having married 
at Stratford, June 5, 1607, Dr. John Hall, 
a physician, who died Nov. 25, 1635, aged | 
60, and was buried at Stratford Nov. 26. 
They had issue one daughter, Elizabeth, 
baptised at Stratford Feb, 21, 1607-8; mar- 
ried at Stratford April 22, 1626, Thomas 
Nash, gentleman (baptised June 20, 1593, | 
died April 4, 1647, aged 58, and buried at | 
Stratford on the 5th), and afterwards at 
Billisley, near Stratford, June 5, 1649, 

‘ John Bernard, Esq., of Abington, near | 
Northampton, knighted Nov. 25, 1661. 
Lady Bernard was buried at Abington 
Feb. 17, 1669-70, and Sir John at Abing- 
ton on March 6, 1673-4, 

2. Hamnet, baptised at Stratford February 2, 
1584-5, and buried at Stratford Aug. 11, 
1596. 

3. Judith, baptised at Stratford Feb, 2, 1584-5; 
married at Stratford Feb. 10, 1615-16, 
Thomas Quynly, vintner in Stratford (bap- 
tised at Stratford Feb. 26, 1588-9). The 
said Judith was buried at Stratford Feb. 9, 
1661-2, having had three sons :— (1.) 
Shakespeare, baptised at Stratford Nov. 
23, 1616; buried at Stratford May 8, 1617. 
(2.) Richard, baptised at Stratford Feb.9, 
1617-18; buried Feb. 26,1638-9, (3.) Tho- 
mas, baptised at Stratford Jan. 23, 1619-20; 
buried at Stratford Jan, 28, 1638-9, 


IV. Gilbert, baptised at Stratford Oct. 13, 156¢ (no 
entry of burial discovered), is thought to have 
~dy son, Gilbert, buried at Stratford Feb. 3, 
oll, 

V. Joan, baptised at Stratford April 15, 1569; married 
(no entry at Stratford) William Hart, a hatter, | 
at Stratford (buried at Stratford April 17,1616), | 
and buried at Stratford November 4, 1646. This 





Joan had four children, one daughter and three 
sons, one of whom is supposed to have been 
the father of Charles Hart, the celebrated actor. 
Her children were: — (\.) William, baptised 
at Stratford August 28, 1600; buried at Strat- 
ford March 29, 1639. (2.) Mary, baptised at 
Stratford June 5, 1603; buried at Strattord Dec. 
17, 1607. (3.) Thomas, baptised at Stratford 
Sept. 23, 1608. This Thomas was the father of 
Thomas and George Hart, to whom the inn at 
Stratford, commonly called “The Maidenhead,” 
was bequeathed by Lady Bernard, Shakespeare's 
granddaughter, in 1669. (4.) Michael. 
VI. Anne, baptised at Stratford Sept. 28, 1571; buried 

at Stratford April 4, 1579. 

VII. Richard, baptised at Stratford March 11, 1573; 
buried at Stratford Feb. 4, 1612. 

VILL. Edmund, baptised at Stratford May 5, 1580; buried 
in St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, Dec. 31, 
1607, with “a forenoone knell of the great bell.” 


There are frequent entries in the same registers 
of the same period (James I.) of afternoon knells 
of the great bell. Philip Henslove (Ned Alleyn’s 
father-in-law) was thus buried. If I remember 
rightly (and my memory is not treacherous about 


| facts in history and biography), the “forenoon 


knell” for Shakespeare's youngest brother is ex- 
ceptional. 

The 31st Dec. 1607, is one of the very few 
days in Shakespeare's fifty-two years of existence 
on earth of which we can affirm that we, in 1867, 
know what he was doing or thinking about. 
Milton’s — 

“ Dear Son of Memory, great Heir of Fame,” 


would hear that “forenoon knell.”” Ben Jonson’s 
mighty Poet — 
“ He was not for an Age, but for all Time— 
heard that forenoon knell: 
“ Hear it not, Duncan: for it is a knell.” 

Yes! England’s Shakespeare heard that fore- 
noon knell in the Christmas tide time of 1607-8, 
and paid (though we have no proof thereof) the 
twenty shillings for the knell. Has St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, its Knell-Bell of Shakespeare’s time ? 


Should it still hang in that grey-tower (unknown* 


to thousands who know not its history), we should 
like and love to hear it some thirty-first Decem- 
ber—and at “ forenoon.” 

Peter CUNNINGHAM. 


[At p. 64 of vol. vi. of our 3°4 Series, the reader will 
find a “ Pedigree of Shakespeare as evidenced by the Re- 
gisters and Inscriptions at Stratford-upon-Avon, and by 
the Will of the Poet dated in 1616, the year of his death ;” 


| which was drawn up and communicated to us by one of 


the very highest authorities on genealogical questions in 
this country. We have now the pleasure of printing a 
similar account of the Poet’s family drawn up by one of 
our best known literary antiquaries, Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham. The two papers cannot but be of value to the future 
biographers of the Poet. ] 
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SEALS OF OFFICERS WHO PERISHED IN 
AFFGHANISTAN. 


In October, 1859, Mr. Bayley transmitted to 
us from Futtehgurh three seals supposed to have 
belonged to officers who fell in the Affghan 
expedition, with a view to their being identi- 
fied and restored to their representatives. We 
described the seals, and, thanks to the pub- 
licity given to our notice in The Times, one of 
them was identified and restored to the family 
of its former owner, and was the only relic of him 
ever recovered by them. The same gentleman 
has now forwarded from Simla five more seals, 
with the following letter : — 

“ Simla. 
* Dear Si1r,— 

“ Major-General H. Cunningham, C.B., has placed at 
my disposal for transmission to you four more seals col- 
lected by him, with coins and gems from Central Asia, 
and which he believes to have belonged to officers of the 
late Kabul force. I add a fifth, which came similarly 
into my hands a short time ago. 

“ May I ask you to give publicity to the impressions 
on the five seals, in the hope that some of them may be 
recognised by and restored to the friends of the original 
owners, 

“If not recognised you can dispose of them as you like. 
The three with heraldic devices ought to be recognisable. 

“Yours, &c. 
“E. C. BAYLEY.” 

The following is a description of the seals : — 

1. On a shield, semé with fleur-de-lys, a lion 
rampant. Crest, a demi-savage with club in dex- 
ter hand. Motto, “Fides spectatior auro.” 

2. Argent, a chevron sable between three boars’ 
heads, erased gules. Crest, a demi-lady from the 
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girdle, holding in her dexter hand a tower, and in | 


her sinister a branch of laurel. 

3. Crest, a trunk of an oak tree, thereon a 
buck’s head caboched between two branches 
sprouting from the sides. Beneath the crest, the 
letters WH. B. in old English. 

4. A thistle surmounted by the words “ Dinna 
Forget;” and below, the initials €. A. in old Eng- 
lish. 

5. The initials 3, S. in old English letters. 

Nos. 2 and 3 are probably Elphinstone and Pot- 
tinger. 


MAZES, AND NINE MEN’S MORRIS. 


“ The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted on the murrain flock ; 
The nine men’s morris is fill’d up with mud ; 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are undistinguishable.” 
Midsumner Night's Dream, Act II. Se. 2. 


I hardly know whether the words, “quaint 
mazes in the wanton green,” were meant by 
Shakspeare to refer to the fairy rings which are 


|} men. 


seen in the grass where mushrooms and other 
“N. & Q.” 24 §, ix. 97, 207, 472.—Ep. } 


fungi grow, or whether they refer to mazes made 
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for the amusement of village children. I know of 
two of these mazes: —One in Dorsetshire, on 
Leigh Common, near Sherborne. This is at some 
distance from the village. It is said in the county 
histories to be a Roman work, on what authority 
I cannot tell. The other is on the village green 
at Comberton, in Cambridgeshire. This is in the 
most convenient play-place for the children, being 
in the very centre of the village. The village 
school has been built close to it; but I remember 
it when no buildings were within fifty yards of it, 
and when the parish did not boast of a regular 
school near the maze. Although a maze, it is not 
a puzzle. It is circular, about fifty feet in dia- 
meter, and slightly funnel-shaped. A little path, 
about a foot broad, and bounded by little trenches 
or gutters, winds in and out in innumerable curves 
and zigzags, till it reaches the centre of the 
maze. The fun consists in running along this 
twisting path, gaining the centre, and, of course, 
going back the same way. We used to think 


| that when we had run the maze, in and out, 


we had gone a mile. The Dorsetshire maze is 
similar to the Cambridgeshire one; but, as far as 
I can recollect, it is not hollow in the middle, 
but upon a dead level. I fancy that both these 
mazes are of considerable antiquity. The Com- 
berton one seems to me to correspond exactly 
with Shakspeare’s “quaint mazes on the wanton 
green.” Are these mazes common in country 
villages? Are they, as I think, ancient? The 
people at Leigh, in Dorsetshire, call theirs the 
“ miz-maze.” 
“ The nine men’s morris is fill’d up with mud.” 


I apprehend that the “nine men’s morris” 
means a kind of chess-board cut in the turf by 
village boys with their clasp-knives; and on 
which they play a game with nine bits of stick 
on the one side, and nine stones on the other, for 
It is something like the game of fox and 
goose. I have played it myself, more than thirty 
years ago. This chess-board, or chess-ground 
rather, does become filled up with mud, and ren- 
dered useless in very wet weather, but it lasts the 
boys for an indefinite time in a fine season. [ 
should like to know whether the old game re- 
mains as a pastime for this generation of crow- 
keeping boys? In Cambridgeshire it is called 
“ murrell,”’* C. W. Barker. 

7, Paulton’s Square, Chelsea, 


AUTOGRAPHS AND NOTES IN BOOKS. 

I possess a copy of Vincent’s Discoverie of 
Errovrs in Raphe Brooke's Catalogve of Nobility, 
1622, on the title-page of which is the name 
“J. Somers,” which 1 take to be the autograph 


[* Three articles on “ Nine Men’s Morris” appeared in 
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of the great Lord Keeper; and on the back of 
the page, seemingly in the same hand, is a table 
of references to various important matters con- 
tained in the body of the work — which table 


accurately corresponds, even to three trifling er- | 


rors, with a similar one in a different hand entered 
on the fly-leaf pasted on the cover of the book at 
the end. 

The writing of Somers is a fine, clear, distinct 
hand. On the margin of p. 615, opposite the 
notice of Edward Lord Tiptoft, who succeeded his 


. , . , . . . | 
father as Earl of Worcester, and died leaving his 
father’s four sisters his heirs, a MS. note in the 


same hand informs us : — 
“xij febr. 3 H. 7. Partition made betwixt the said 


Phelippe, Joane, and Edw. Dudley, K*, L4 Dudley, | 


cousyns and heirs of Edw. E. of Worcester, of all the 
Honours, Castles, Lordships, Mannors, lands, &c., whereof 
the said Earle died seized. [In red ink as follows.]| Ex 
collect. Rob. Gloveri quondam Somevor He = li [ Miseel. 
D.} penes Galf* Minshull gen, Ae 1657: f. 7. 

On the margin of p. 145 is the following note, 
written in a very different style to the last ; thick, 
careless, cramped, and hard to decipher. It refers 
to Arthur, Duke of Cornwall, son of Henry VIL., 
who is stated to have married Katherine, “ daugh- 
ter of Ferdinando, Duke of Austria and King of 
Spain.” The annotator indignantly remarks : — 
“Here in this mariage both yo" M* Vincent and Mr 
Yorke are both deceavd, for this Catherine was not of 
the howse of Austria, but the daughter of Ferdenando and 
Isable, Kinges and Queens of Arragon and Spayne. Her 


[84 S. X. Ocr. 13,66, 





Howard, now vicount Andaver, was not knight of the 


bath at the creatid of the Prince Charles to bee prince of 


Walles in the yeare 1616, but in the yeare of ot Lord 
1604, the 6 of Janu ary, whé the sayde Prince was created 
ducke of Yorke,-his elder brother Henry the prince thé 
lyvinge, and licke to hi ave lyved: this, therefore, for the 
time of St Thomas his knightinge yo" have erred in 
egregle (egregiously ?): the Earle of Suffolk had another 
sone Thomas, yt never apered but iust att y* creatid of 


W.W.S 


Charles prince of Walles.” 


A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 
SUBJECTS. “ALCHEMY.” 
(2 S. iii. 63, 81, 104, 390; 3S. ii. 270, : 
viii. 413; x. 102.) 

Of Dr. Dee’s alchemical collections, none of 
which have been printed—and which were, there- 
fore, misplaced in my former communication, 
p- 104—I shall give a further account in Part 11. 
* Anonymous Works and Works in Collections.’ 

Dud Dudley, Metallum Martis, 1665; reprinted 
at Wolverhampton, 1854; London, 1858 : — 

“ Of the Planet Sol, Gold, I may not be silent; whose 
golden, glorious, pure, sulphurious, percing Spirit, com- 
municating his virtue Mineral unto all things in the 
Mineral Kingdom, as well as to the Animal and Vege- 
table Kingdom; whose pure influence producing Gold, 
caused the poor indigent people of Scotland, which the 
Author did see, Anno 37, at Shortlough, six men to dig 


| and carry with wheele-barrows the common Earth, or 


eldest sister was married to Philipe of Austria, sone and | 


heire of Maxamiliaé Emperor and Archeducke of Austria, 
by his wife mary, dauter and sole heare of Charles the 
hardy, the last ducke of Burgundy, and soe in the right 
of this ducke of yt Country: w*® Philipe married the 
eldest daughter of Spayne, and dyed before his father the 
Emperor and ferdinand of Arragon, his father-in-lawe, 
and leafte behinde (?) him issue by this Lady, Charles 


the 5. Emperor, and the firste Kinge of Spayne of,the | 


Austrian famely, father to Philipe the 2. (soe counted by 
reason of Philipe his grandfather, ducke of Burgundy, 
Austria, and Kinge of Spayne), father to Philipe the 3., 
father to Philipe the 4. now rayninge: nor in the actes 
of parlement concerninge the divorce betweene this 
Lady and her seconde husband H. the 8. is she | | 
Katherine of Austria, but of Castile, or Lady dowager : 
good M* Vincent putt one y" spectacles, and whé yo" cor- 
recte Yorke, who may bee deserv’d it in some thinges, be 


Mould, unto Rivolets remote, out of which those men did 
wash Gold-grains,”— The Epistle. 

Robert Fludd. He shares with an equally 
extraordinary person, John Valentine Andreas, 
the merit or demerit of being the founder of the 
Rosicrucian fraternity : — 

“ Fludd it was, or whosoever was the author of the 
Summum Bonum, 1629, that must be considered the im- 
mediate father of Free-masonry, as Andrea was its remote 
father. What was the particular occasion of his own 


| acquaintance with Rosicrucianism is not recorded; all 


the books of Alchemy, or other occult knowledge, pub- 
lished in Germany, were at that time immediately car- 
ried over to England, provided they were written in 
Latin; and if written in German, were soon translated 
for the benefit of English students. He may, therefore, 
have gained his knowledge from the three Rosicrucian 


| books. [Attributed to Andrea, viz. the Universal Re- 


sure yo" commit noe faultes yorselfe y* are soe grosse as | 


this,” 


Again, on the margin to p. 197, in reference to 
Sir Thomas Cecil, Lord Burghley and Earl of 


i-xeter, of whose son William it is stated that he | 


had issue, by Elizabeth his second wife, Eliza- 
beth married to “Sir Thomas Howard, Knight 
of the Bath at the Creation of Prince Charles, 


A® 1616, second son of Thomas H., Earle of Suf- | 


folk,” the annotator observes : — 


“ Here Mr Vincent yo" erre agayne most shamfully, and 
licke (sic) avery younge herald, and I cannot blame yo if 
yo" mistake was before vo" came into the office; nor Yorke 
hath any such worde in his last editid, for S* Thomas 


formation, the Fama Fraternitatis, and the Confessio Fra- 


ternitatis, the earliest edition of which was between 1610 
and 1614.] But it is more probable that he gained his 
knowledge on this head from his friend Maier, who was 
intimate with Fludd during his stay in England, and 
corresponded with him after he left it. [ Fludd’s work 
De Vita, Morte, et Resurrectione, was published by Maier. | 
At all events, he must have been initiated in Rosiecruci- 
anism at an early period, having published his apology 
for it (Tractatus Apologeticus) in the year 1617. . . 

His apology was attacked by the celebrated Father Mer- 
senne. To this Fludd replied, under the name of Joachim 
Fritz, in two witty but coarse books, Summum Bonum 
and Sophia cum Moria certamen. Mersenne being obvi- 
ously no match for Fludd either in learning or in polemic 
wit, Gassendi stepped forward into his place and pub- 
lished (in 1630) an excellent rejoinder to Fludd in his 
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Ervercitatio Epistolica, which analysed and ridiculed the 
principles of Fludd in general, and in particular re- 
proact 1 hi rith hi helief ir he romantic leg id 7 
proached him with his belief in the romantic legend of 
the Rosicrucians.” — De Quine Historico-Critical In- 
quiry into the Origin of the F the F 
masons, in the 9th volume of The London Magazine for 


1824, p. 257. 





wsicrucians and ree- 


The reason why Fludd dropped the name of 
Rosicrucians is here clearly explained. 

Gassendi, in the Examen Philosophie Fluddana 
above referred to (Opp. vol. iii. pp. 213-68), sifts 
the principles of his cosmogony and superincum- 
bent philosophy —“ first principles,” 
principles,” “universal principles,” 
may literally be said: — 





“ secondary 


of which it 


* Nil nisi pontus et aér: 
Nubibus hic tumidus, fluctibus ille minax.” 


Over the two universal principles, the northern 
or condensing power, and the southern or rarefy- 
ing power, he placed innumerable intelligence 
and geniuses, and called together whole tro yps of 
spirits from the four winds, to whom he com- 
mitted the charge of diseases. See Morhof’s 
Polyhistor, vol. ii., and Brucker’s Historia Philo- 
sophia, vol. iv., who observes, p- 604 : — 


“ Magnetismi vim ab irradiationibus angelorum, quis 
quxso philosophus, lumen et claritatem in philosophando 
sectans, derivaverit ? ” 

“The system of worshipping the demons of the four 

lements was most complete among those who partook of 
the wisdom of the Magi, and it was published in Italy 
and Greece by Pythagoras, Empedocles, and their fol- 
lowers. The same fourfold demonology was the basis of 
that magian philosophy to which Roger Bacon, William 
of Auvergne, Raymond Lully, Arnold Villanovan, and 
so many other philosophers, physicians, and masonic 
illuminates of the Middle Ages, were entirely addicted. 
But a comparatively modern set of pantheists have, by 
their noise and boastfulness, obtained nearly the whole 
credit or infamy of doctrines nowise indebted to them 
either for invention or improvement; I mean the Freres 
Illuminés Rose-croix.” — The British Magazine, 1832 


p. 467. ae 


But the ancient Magi never attempted the trans- 
mutation of metals; that idea first began to in- 
fluence the course of chemical pursuits amongst 
the Arabian students of natural phiiosophy and 
medicine. 

“The collected writings of Robert Fludd, under the 
Latinised name, De Fluctibus, should form six volumes 
folio. His Philosophia Mosuica has been translated, 1659, 
fol. He makes M a great Rosacrusian. The secret 
brotherhood must be still willing to give costly prices for 
their treasure. At the recent sale of Mr. Hibbert, the 
Opera of Fludd obtained twenty pounds! The ’ 
doubtless ‘ very fine,’ but the price was surely cal 
Nor are these tomes slightly valued on the Continent.”— 
D’Israeli’s Amenities, _ 


copy 






They are all enumerated in Wood’s Athen. Ovon., 
and La Valliére’s Catalogue, No. 1784. 
John Rudolph Glauber, Works containing great 
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tion of Metals, §c., translated by Chr. Packe, 1689, 
fol. Among the contents are: p. 76, Of the Phi- 
losopher’s Stone; p. 100, The Mineral Work, 
wherein is taught the Separation of Gold out of 
Flints, &c., by the Spirit of Salt, which other- 
wise cannot be purged; p. 126, The Heaven of 
the Philosophers, or a Book of Vexations, by 
Philippus Theophrastus Paracelsus; The Art and 
Nature of Alchymy, and what is to be thought 
concerning it; p. 170, The Words of the Secrets 
of Hermes; p. 221, The Second Part of the Mira- 
culum Mundi, in which is described the Magni- 
ficent Coming of Elias the Artist, and that the 
wonderful Salt of Philosophers is the most ex- 
cellent Medicine of Vegetables, Animals, and 
Minerals; p. 231, The Book of Philip Pheophras- 





| tus Paracelsus of Hoheneim, Monarch of Philoso- 


phers, Prince of Spagyrists, Chief of Astronomers, 
Paradoxical Physician, and great Master of Me- 
chanic Secrets, touching the Tincture of Natural 
Things; p. 337, The Third Part of the Prosperity 
of Germany, together with an Explication of ‘Pa- 
racelsus his Prophecy; p. 411, The Smaragdine 
Table of Hermes w supra: the A°nigma of Bro- 


| ther Basil Valentine.—The Second Part of his 


Works consists principally of his Spagyrical Dis- 
pensatory ; and, A New Chymical Light, c., 
which is also in the Philosophical Epitaph, with 
the title — 

“ The Golden Ass well managed, and Mydas restored to 
reason. A new Chymical Light, shewing that Gold may 
may be found in cold as well as hot regions, or be ex- 
tracted out of sand, stones, gravel, or flints.” 





Jo. Fred. Helvetius, his Golden Calf, which the 
world adores Or the incomparable 
wonder of Nature in transmuting Lead into Gold. 
Done at the Hague. London, 1670-8. Epito- 
mized, vide Philosophical Epitaph. He acknow- 
ledges his obligations to those “masters of the 
mastery,’ Van Helmont and Paracelsus: to the 
former in his Book of Eternal Life, to the latter 
in the Signature of Natural Things and the Heaven 
of Philosophe r3i— 


and desire By 


“ Though few chymists know perfectly how the in- 
ternal virtues of metals (altogether magnetically moving 
according to their harmony or dissonancy) are distin- 
guished; and why one metal hath such a singular sym- 
pathy or antipathy with the other metal, as is seen in 
the magnet with iron, in mercury with gold, in silver 
with copper, very remarkably. And so in some are no- 
tably found an antipathy, as lead against tin, iron against 
gold, antimony against silver; and again, lead against 
mercury. There are 600 such sympathetical and antipa- 
thetical annotations in the Animal and Vegetable King- 
dom as authors have written.” 


Cf. Antonii le Grand, Historia Nature, Lon- 
dini, 1680, 4to, pars septima; and the same au- 





| thor’s Institutio Philosophie, 1680, 4to, translated 


variety of choice Secrets in Medicine and Alchemy, 


in the work ing of Metallic Mines, and the Separa- 


by Richard Blome, 1694, folio (see “N. & Q..” 
3ra x. 226); Fracastorii Opp., Venet. 1584, 
pp. 56—76. 


~ 


oO. 
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Hermes Trismegistus, H. T., Phanicum, A°gyp- | 


tiorum sed et aliarum Gentium Monarche Condi- 
toris Tabula Smaragdina, vindicata per Withelmum 
Chr. Kriegsmannum. Adjectum est Testamentum 
Arnoldi de Villa Nova, 1657 : — 


“ As to the writings attributed to Hermes Trismegistus, | 


they are now known ; and their pretensions could never 
have imposed upon any person abe had examined them 
by the light of such knowledge as we still possess of the 
ancient Egyptian history and religion; indeed, the gross 
syncretism in these writings of Egyptian doctrines with 
those of the later Platonists, too manifestly betrays them 
as a forgery from the schools of Alexandria. 


allegories of the poets symbolize this art in various 
ways: as in the gardens of the Hesperides, where 
golden apples were supposed to grow abundantly. 
This art is frequently adumbrated in Ovid’s Me- 
tamorphoses, and in the Golden Ass of Apuleius, 
which is restored to the human form by eating 
red roses. (Cf. Helvetius, who describes several 
other fables as subservient to this Chrysopeeia, 
pp- 5—7.) In the first chapter there is a re- 
markable example of the theory already referred 


| to, that “gold is consolidated light”: “Aurum 


apart, however, the substance of the Hermetic writings | 


disconnects them wholly from Masonic objects: it con- 


sists of a romantic Theology and Theurgy; and the | 


| Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1862. 


whole is very intelligible, and far from mysterious, What 
is true of these Hermetic books . . 
later writings that profess to deliver the traditional wis- 
dom of ancient Egypt.”—De Quincey, p. 11. 

See also Part II. 

Gulielmus Mennens. Awrei Velleris, sive Sacre 
Philosophie Vatum selecte ac unica, Mysterio- 
rumque Dei, Nature, et Artis admirabilium, Libri 
tres. Circa 1603, cap. ii. 

The history of Jason which adumbrates the 
science and art of the Lapis Philosophorum, states 
that Medea restored to youth son, the father of 
Jason, by means of the Golden Fleece. Jason, so 
called from the Greek idoua, to heal, is said dur- 
ing this period, in which he concealed himself 
from his uncle Peleus, to have taught medicine, 
and to have learnt from Medea the occult art of 
healing by the use of metals. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who instituted the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, was acquainted with the secret. The ship 
Argo, in which Jason and the heroes Hercules, 
Orpheus, Castor, and Pollux, and others sailed, was 
carried up to the heavens, and located there. To 
those of enlightened minds, it is as clear as day 
that by this ship is meant a Gymnasium; where 
these heroes, after having been exposed to storms 
at sea, safely anchored when they arrived at Col- 
chis, and found Medea—that is, the most perfect 
knowledge of things. Suidas favours this inter- 

retation, when he says that this is not a fiction; 

ut that the Fleece was a book containing the 
principles of chemistry, and that this philosophy 
was thereon written in golden characters. Nor is 
chemistry, continues Suidas, a new art. Not only 
have the poets feigned that, when Jason was 
driven with the Argonauts from Thessaly to Col- 
chis, he sailed for the purpose of acquiring the 
Golden Fleece, which was protected by fire- 
breathing dragons; but the Golden Fleece was 
nothing else but a book of skins, on which the 
art of fabricating gold was written. Cf. Lilii 
Gyraldi Dialogismus viir., in Gruteri Lampade, 
ii. 407. However, the ts are wont to have an 


esoteric meaning, which, from the ignorant re- 
mains concealed; it is only by the initiated, like 
Jason, that this divine science is discovered. The 


. is true @ fortiori of all | 





‘orgery | item Gallica lingua or dictum, id ipsum vocabulum 


Hebreis lumen signat, quasi totum ex luce con- 
stet corporea.” Cf. art “ Solar Chemistry,” in 


BrerioTHecar. CHETHAM. 
(To be continued.) 


Brit or Lavine. —The accompanying form, 
copied from one actually used last year, is perhaps 
worth preserving. The pious expressions and 
ejaculations are relics of a past age and tone of 
feeling, when religion was made a part of common 
life more frequently than now. It recalls the 
days when the old-fashioned “ merchant-adven- 
turer” was wont to ask publicly a blessing from 
heaven on his goods and vessel; and it is strange 
it should have lasted into the period of limited 
liability, “promoters,” and the “ floating” of 
shares and stock. In fact the new forms now 
printed in London have none of these quaint 
phrases. The ship is indeed “the good ship,” but 
neither is the cargo shipped nor the vessel com- 
manded “ under God’s grace,” and the concluding 
prayer is altogether omitted : — 

“Shipped, by the Grace of God, in good order and 
well-conditioned, by ——, in and upon the good Ship 





called the , of ——, whereof is Master, under God, 
for the present voyage ——, and now riding at anchor in 
the » and by God’s grace bound for——. To say 





tons, ewt. ——, &c., being marked and numbered 
as in the margin, and are to be delivered in the like good 
order and well-conditioned, at the aforesaid port of 
(all and every the dangers and accidents of the Seas, and 
of Navigation, of whatever nature and kind soever ex- 
cepted) unto or to his assigns, he or they paying 
freight for the said goods, with primage and average ac- 
customed. In witness whereof the Master, or Purser of 
the said Ship hath affirmed to —— Bills of Lading, all of 
this Tenor and Date; the one of which —— Bills being 
accomplished, the others to stand void. And so God send 
the good Ship to her desired Port in safety. Amen. 
“ Dated in ——.” 
X. C. 

Oak Gatis.—A letter appeared lately in The 
Times, inquiring if any person could decide, from 
his own chewrvatien, whether the same oak trees 
on which gall-nuts were found ever — 
acorns. An answer soon after appeared, main- 
taining that they did not; and giving as the rea- 
son, that galls were found only on pollards or 
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stunted oaks 
cynips for its tender leaves and shoots, as being 
more easily punctured, for depositing the eggs of 
the fly. Thus, the writer observed that the 
larger oaks, which produce acorns, are not suitable 
for the reception of the gall- fly's eggs, as being 
more difficult to puncture. My own experience 
disproves this theory. I have certainly found 
pollard oaks very full of gall-nuts, and in the 
present season they are very abundant ; but this 
very day I have seen many gall-nuts upon a forest 
oak, which is also full of acorns. F. C. H. 


Bank Nores ror 200,000/.—The following 
curious particulars I extract from a romance by 


| 
in hedge-rows—selected by the | 


| Poems. 
ia 


| interesting, and deserve preservation. 


Paul Féval, entitled Caur d’ Acier (vol. i. p. 98), | 


Paris, 1866 : — 


“Tl y a, dit-on, en Angleterre trois banknotes de deux 
cent mille livres, valant par conséquent chacune cinq 
millions de francs. La premitre appartient a la succes- 
sion du prince conjoint, la seconde est la propriété de 
Madame R n qui fit longtemps les affaires d’amour 
d’un célébre banquier Israelite: la 3i¢me est encadrée 
dans le salon du Gouverneur de Royal Exchange, ou son 
radicux aspect excite un enthousiasme profond et sincére 
que ne firent jamais naitre les plus nobles euvres de 
Murillo, de Raphael, ou de Léonard de Vinci.’ ; 

1. 8. G. 





RoBERT BLOOMFIELD, AUTHOR OF THE “ Far- | 


mER’s Boy.’ 
accompanying, 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ T have not been in town more than six days during 
the last six months, which has prevented my either re- 
cieving [ sic] or Answering Letters regularly. 

“ That, 
Street, I should prefer re plyi ing to by an interview, either 
at No. 31 in the said street, or, at your own appartments, 

“ T cannot conclude without acknowledging that I felt 
highly gratified when I read that you entertain’d the 

same opinion of my musical attainments, that I do of 
your poetical powers. 
“ IT am, Dear Sir, 
“ With much esteem, 
“ Yrs Truly, 
“ WM. SHIELD. 


’"—I forward for your acceptance the 
I believe unprinted, letter : — 


“ Feb, 9», 1811.” 
[ Addressed | 
“ Robert Bloomfield, E 
“ Shepherd 2 epherdess, 
‘ity Road.” 


I now give you an elated memorandum, which 
appears to be in Bloomfield’s handwriting, relative 


sqs 
Sh 
ity 


which you obligingly transmitted to Berners | 





to the copyright of his poems, which I found among | 


my papers : — 

“ After taking the advice of many friends on the sub- 
ject, I have made the best treaty I could as to the un- 
published pieces, viz. to receive half profits, as on the 
Farmer's Boy, and receive 50. on the purchase of half the 
copyright, which, placing the two publications on the 
same footing, leaves half the right of each in myself. 

“ BLOOMFEILD ” [ sic. | 


Here is a second memorandum, which I found 


written in the same hand ona leaf of an old copy- 
book : — 


“ Resisted 
the republication of the May Song. 
Dedication. 
Verse and half to the Drover. 
Imagination. Mr. Thompson’s lines. 
Dream. 
Wrote Preface myself. 
Numerous Alterations rejected. 
Sky Lark in the Farmer’s Boy.” 
I give the above line for line, and word for 
word, as it occurs in the original. 
W. Carew Hazrirt. 
MEMORIAL VeRsES.—Many of these are very 
The fol- 
pe is cited by Feinagle (New Art of Memory, 
London, 12mo, p. 76) as a favourable specimen of 
artificial memory at a very early period : — 
* The followinz memorial verses for a traveller, are 


sions Fitzherbert’s Husbandry : — 


* Purse, dirk *, cloak, night-cap, kerchief, shoeing-horn, 
buget ¢, and shoes ; 

Spear, nails, hood, 

withy horse-comb : 

Bow, arrow, sword, buckler, horn, brush, gloves, string, 

and thy bracer ; 

Pen, paper, ink, parchment, red-wax, pomst, books, then 

remember ; 

Pen-knife, comb, thimble, needle, thread, 

that thy girth break ; 

Bodkin, knife, lingel §, give thy horse meat 

stowed well ; 

Make merry, sing an thou canst, take heed to thy geer, 

that thou lose none.’ ” , 

The first edition of Fitzherbert was printed by 
Pynson, 1523, and shows a very curious picture of 
the times. Feinagle does not seem to fon e con- 
sidered the lines were hexameters, and that dagger 
would scan as well as dirk, a..m 

Poets’ Corner. 

THe Concé p’Erire. — Many readers of 
“N. & Q.” may be interested on having a brief 
history of that singular proceeding in the appoint- 
ment of bishops, called the congé @élire, thus re- 
cently amneal in the pages of a well-known 
writer of religious history. The y 
is 1534: — 

“ They (the Commons) voted that the election of bishops 
did not concern the Court of Rome, but belonged to the 
chief ecclesiastical body in the diocese, to the chapter ... 
at least in appearance; for it really appertained to the 
crown, the king designating the person whom the chapter 
was to elect. This strange constitution was abolished 
under Edward VI., when the nomination of the bishops 
was conferred purely and simply on the king. If this 
was not better, it was at least more sincere; but the sin- 
gular congé d’élire was restored under Elizabeth.” 
Merle @’Aubigné’s Ref. of Europe in the time of Calvin, 
vol. iv. p. 231. 


halter, sadle-cloth, spurs, hat, 


point, lest 


: see he be 


ear referred to 


Frances TRENCH. 
Islip. 


* Dirk is a word of the same age. 
scan quite so well. 

+ Buget, budget. 

~ Poms, perfumed wash-balls, pomanders, 
§ Lingel, an awl. 





“Da ager will not 
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Frasumen.—The following is from a critique on 
The Reliquary in The Saturday Review (Sept. 22, 
1866), and contains a derivation of the word 
“Flashmen” that is not to be found in the last 
edition of Hotten’s Slang Dictionary. 
trict referred to is that of “the ancient forests of 
Macclesfield, Lyme and Leek” : — 

“ On an exposed and bleak upland of this wild region 
stands a village called Flash: so named, it is said, from 
the flashing out of its whitewashed cottages to all the 
country round. In this place, strange to say, a thriving 
manufacture of buttons grew up about two centuries ago ; 
which flourished till Birmingham, with its machinery, 


The dis- | 


undersold the poor mountaineers, The buttons were | 


made of wood, dyed in the mineral springs of the neigh- 
bourhood, and covered with cloth by the women. They 
were hawked about the country by the men of the place ; 
whe, by their wild and roving habits, became known 
everywhere as Flashmen, and so introduced the word 
‘flash’ into the slang vocabulary.” 

CurubeErt BEDE. 


Oatn CEREMONY IN THE Forest or DEAN. — 
The Rey. H. G. Nicholls, in his interesting Ac- 
count of the Forest of Dean, mentions a curious 


custom observed on taking an oath in the Mine | 


Court, dating apparently from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and continuing, if I mistake not, till the 
middle of the eighteenth : — 

“ The witnesses in giving evidence wore their caps to 
show that they were free miners, and took the usual oath, 


touching the Book of the Four Gospels with a stick of 


holly, so as not to soil the Sacred Volume with their 
miry hands. The same stick was usually employed, being 
considered by long usage as consecrated to the purpose.” 

Probably the miry-handed, simple-minded mi- 
ners had in consequence a livelier and truer idea 


out of ten of the “educated,” ceremony-despising 
oath-takers of the present day. 
Joun W. Bone. 


SAINT MILDRED. 

In the Notitia Historica of the late Sir N. H. 
Nicolas is a Calendar of Saints, in which St. Mil- 
dred’s Day is fixed to be on Feb. 20. But I have 
before me a roll of “ The Husting Court of the 


City of Oxford for the 2ist year of Edward the | 


First,” in which the courts are always headed 
with the saint’s day, and four of them occur in 
succession as follows : — 

“ Monday on the feast of the Apostles Peter and Paul in 
the 2ist vear of the reign of King Edward, 

“ Monday on the octaves of the last day. 

“ Monday on the feast of Saint Mildrid the Virgin. 

“ Monday on the feast of Saint Margaret the Virgin.” 

The feast of St. Peter and St. Paul is on June 
29, and that of St. Margaret on July 20; and whe- 
ther the previous court was held a week before 


I have before me a MS. calendar of the date, as 
I guess, of Henry VI. or VII. or it may be of 
earlier date. It gives the feasts of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and St. Margaret, but not that of St. 
Mildred; nor do I find it in a printed calendar 
used by the Church of Rome. 

Exeter College, Oxford, some years ago gained 
a suit at the Oxford Assizes, and exempted them- 
selves from poor-rates by showing that their col- 
lege was in the extinct parish of St. Mildred, and 
not in the parish of St. Michael. Perhaps some 
member of that college can inform us which is 
right, the ancient roll or the eminent antiquary 
to whose labours we are all so much indebted, or 
some of your other readers may be able to answer 
the query. 

The MS. calendar is bound up in a book 5} 
by 4} inches in veritable boards and calf, and 
clasped. It is styled on a blank leaf, in the run- 
ning hand of Elizabeth or later, ‘ Liber Jurament 
Magri wardorii & Fraternitat Sutorii vestiariori,” 
and was the oath book of the Company of Tailors 
of Oxford, incorporated I believe im the reign of 
Henry VII. It is written in a good text hand, 
the initial letters in blue ink, and the heads in red, 
and the beginning of each gospel is elegantly 
pencilled down the margin in scroll in red ink. 
[here are, of course, so many like it that so far 
it is no great curiosity; but if the worthy tailors 
thought they were swearing on the whole gospels 
they were sadly deluded, for each is headed in 
this form: “ Inicium (as I read it) sancti evan- 
gelii sedm Mathi,” and so on through the other 
three gospels. But “ Initium ” applies only to one, 


of the nature and obligations of an oath than nine | for the portions copied are as follows: the first 
| twelve verses of the second chapter of St. Mat- 


thew; the last seven verses of the last chapter of 
St. Mark, leaving out the “Amen ;” the twenty- 
sixth and eleven following verses of the first chap- 


| terof St. Luke, leaving out the words “ And the 


| angel departed from her ; ’ 


or a fortnight, as it was sometimes, it would fall | 


in July according to the roll. 


, 


and the first fourteen 
verses of the first chapter of St. John. 

Was this curt treatment of the gospels common 
in the Middle Ages ? Bos Pieer. 


Apvutr Baptism sy Immersion, AND Font 
SUITABLE THERETO. — Where can I find instances 
of adult baptism by immersion in the English 
church? Is any example known (and where) of 
a font suitable for such baptism in any branch of 
the church catholic ? W. HLS. 


INSIGNIA OF THE ORDER oF THE Batu.— Where 
are the best early examples to be found ? also the 
best information concerning the knights of the 
Order? In their portraits, lately at South Ken- 
sington (Nos. 595, 688, 978), the red ribbon of the 
Bath is represented as being worn by Spencer 


| Compton, second Earl of Northampton, k. 1643; 








et eet 








P 
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by John Byron, first Lord Byron, d. 1652; and by 
Wm. Howard, first Viscount Stafford, ex. 1680. 
j Cares Bovrte.t. 
Srr Jawes Cattnorre (2" §. viii. 32, 114.) — 
Whom did this gentleman, knighted in 1656 by 
Oliver Cromwell, marry ? 
H. Lortvs ToTreNHAM. 
Cuesuire Locat Worps.—In looking over 
the Ordnance Map of the adjacent portions of the 
counties of Cheshire and Derbyshire, I see the 
word “Dunge” occurring several times as the 
name of a farm. Is it pronounced so as to rhyme 
with plunge? And what does it signify? I find 
also the word “ Low” as a very frequent suflix—as 
tavenslow, Cowlow, and even High Low. What 
does it imply ? A farm, in more than one instance, 
is named “* Within Leech.” What can such a term 
mean ? J. 
Tne Execution rx Gotp Strong Borrom. — 
Between the old road to Shoreham and the road 
crossing the moor to the Devil’s Dyke, at a dis- 
tance of about a mile from Brighton, lies a hollow 
called Gold Stone Bottom, which I am informed 
was the scene of the execution of several men of 
a cavalry regiment quartered at Brighton about 
the end of the last century. Can any correspon- 
dent inform me for what crime these soldiers 
suffered ? H.C, 
Joun Ilerp.—I shall be very grateful if any 
reader of “N. & Q.” can give me information of 
Herd further than has already appeared in this 
work (2"¢ S. xi. 196: xii. 155). Herd was born 
in 1572 in Surrey, was educated at Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge, and died in 1588 pre- 
bendary of St. Newbald in the cathedral church 
of York. There are two MSS. of Herd’s Metrical 
History of Four Reigns—one is in the British 
Museum; the other, which belongs to Sir Thomas 
Winnington, M.P., has been kindly placed in my 
care by the honourable baronet. 
Tuomas PuURNELL. 
Royal Archeological Institute. 
A Krvye’s Statve.—De Quincey, in a note to 
his article on Milton versws Southey and Landor, 


i lately the etiquette of Europe was, that 
none but royal persons could have equestrian statues, 












Lord I! un, the reader will observe, is allowed to 
have horse in St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. True, 
but observe, he is not allowed to mount him. The first 
person, so far as I remember, that, not being royal, has 


in our island seated himself comf 
the Duke of Wellington.” 

Is it a fact, that in Europe none but royal per- 
sons have had equestrian statues ? 


rtably in the saddle, is 


H. Fismwick. 
Lovr Brotners.—In the Annals of the Founders’ 
Company the following minute occurs, under tle 
date of February 3, 1755: — 
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“ That all persons that exercise the trade of a Founder, 
and free of any other Company, should be invited to be- 
come free of this Company as Love Brothers: and that 
the Master and Wardens, for the time being, shall be at 
liberty to make such persons free without any fee or 
expense from them, except two shillings for the King’s 
duty; such persons not to be called on any office of this 
Company.” 

Information as to whether the term “Love 
Brothers” is known in connection with any other 
Company will much oblige. 

Wittiam WILLIAMS. 


Sirk Treopore Mayerne’s Letrers.—In Mrs. 
Everett Green’s Lives of the Princesses of England 
(vi. 394, note) it is stated that the letters and 
prescriptions of Sir Theodore Mayerne are among 
the MS. treasures of Sir T. Phillipps at Middle- 
hill. I am anxious to know whether they have 
ever been printed. The “ prescriptions” are of 
course obsolete, and quite valueless at the present 
day; but, considering the high position which 
Mayerne held as court physician, it is probable 
that his letters contain much that is interesting, 
not only to medical men but to students of his- 
tory. Perhaps some reader of “N. & Q.” can 
inform me what is the extent of these letters, 
whether they are in Latin or in English, and 
whether they could be disentangled from the pre- 
scriptions, and separately printed. SirT.Phillipps, 
by means of his private press, has already laid the 
public under such deep obligations that one is 
tempted to hope for still further results from his 
munificence and liberality. JAYDEE. 


Joun Moore: Ricnarp Branruwarre.—Can 
any of your correspondents give me the university 
and college of the Rev. John Moore, who died 
rector of Knapton, in the county of Leicester, in 
the year 1657 ?* Tis grandson was the Bishop of 
Norwich; and Blomefield, in his Zistory of Nor- 
sume account of him. He states that 
he was descended from the Mores of Morehays, 
county Devon; and Nichols, in his Ziistory of 
Leicester, says the same, but he evidently copies 
Blomefield, who admittedly writes without any 
authority. He states that the bishop bore the 
same arms as the Morehays family, but I find that 
he did so with a difference: whilst they bore the 
cinqfoils or the chevron or, he bore them argent. So 
that he is either descended from a younger branch, 
1 not feel justified in bearing the exact arms 
they bore. The Rey. John Moore wrote several 
tracts and pamphlets ; so that it should not be very 
difficult to discover his parentage, more especially 


}: 
or ale 


[* Anthony Wood informs us that “John Moore was 
educated in University College, Oxford; but taking no 
degree, he left the university, and at length, through some 
petite employments, became parson of Knapton in Leices- 
tershire.”"—<Athene Oxon. ed. 1815, ii. 193.—Eb. | 
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as he was probably a university man, and the re- 
cords of his college may supply the information I 
want. : 

I am also desirous to find out the history of 
Richard Branthwaite, who was created a serjeant- 
at-law in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Sir Ed- 
mund Percivall of Weston in Gordans, Somerset, 
married—according to Lord Egmont (History of 
the House of Yvery), and indeed according to the 
Heralds’ Visitations—a daughter of Serjeant Pan- 
thwait. I suspect this to be a mistake for Bran- 
thwaite, as there was no serjeant of the former 
name; and Andrew Pereivall, the eldest son of 
this match, who was born about 1550, resided at 
Ringwood in Hampshire, which manor Serjeant 
Richard Branthwaite possessed, and he sold it to 
Lord Arundell of Wardour. I wish to find out 
from whence the Branthwaites came, that I may, 
if possible, obtain information to prove the fact of 
this marriage—a point of very great interest to the 
Percivalls, the descendants of Andrew. 

d. B. x. 


Temple. 


Epwarp Wortiry Montacv. —Can any one 
positively state where Edward Wortley, the ec- 
centric son of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, was 
born? His birth seems to have taken place in 
May or June of 1713, and, according to Joseph 
Hunter, at Wharncliffe Lodge; but I wish for 
proofs of this, which I cannot obtain on the spot. 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


[In Mr. Moy Thomas's excellent edition of the Letters 
and Works of Lady Wortley Montagu, i. 205, there is a 
letter, dated “ Walling Wells,” and endorsed July 25, 
1713, addressed to Mr. Wortley Montagu, in which she 
says: “If you persist in your silence, I will return to 
Wharncliffe.” And a little farther on: “I heard from 
your little boy yesterday, who is in good health. I will 
return and keep him company.” To this Mr. Thomas 
adds a note :—“ Edward Wortley, their first child. He 
was born in May or June, 1713 ”— thereby showing that 


Mr. Thomas’s intelligent inquiries had failed to ascertain | 


the precise time or place of birth of this eccentric son of a 
most remarkable woman. 

Mr. Hunter’s statement in his Hallamshire of the birth 
of Edward Wortley Montagu at Wharncliffe was made 
on the credit of Mr. Dallaway ; but he corrects himself 
in his South Yorkshire, ii. 321. He says, “In the best 
account which has been published of the life of Lady 
Mary, we are told that after the marriage she resided at 
the lodge at Wharncliffe, and that there the son, the first | 
issue of the marriage was born. I am informed, from the 
the best authority, that this was not the case.” — 
Ep. “N. & Q.” 


MoRGAN-RATTLERS.—The papers have recently 
had an account of a conflict between two bodies 
of sailors in a seaport in the north of England. 
Among the weapons and instruments used, men- | 
tion was made of “ morgan-rattlers.” I cannot find 
the word in any ordinary dictionary, and one local | 
journal informs me that they “ have no informa- | 
tion upon the subject.” In Cornwall the word is 


| frequently applied to a number of things that are 
articularly striking or excellent of their kind. 
| What a Lancashire man would sometimes call a 
“regular bobby-dazzler,” a Cornishman would 
call a “ regular morgan-rattler.” What kind of 
an instrument it is, and why so called, I should 
much like to know. Has it any connection with 
Sir Henry Morgan, the celebrated commander of 
buccaniers ? INLANDER. 


Dantet O’ConneEtt, M.P.—Who was the author 
of a small volume, entitled The Life and Times of 
Daniel O'Connell, M.P., eighth edition, Dublin, 
1846 ? ABHBA. 


ORANGE Fiower, A Bripe’s Decoratioy.—I 
wish to know when this flower was first used by 
brides at weddings, and why ? S. Betsty. 

Sydenham, 


Perrer Famity.—In the Harl. MSS. 1097 
and 1550, being the Visitations of Lincolnshire in 
the years 1562 and 1592, are given pedigrees of 
the family of Pepper of Thirlesby or Thirsby for 
six generations. Passing over the first three of 
these, I come to Richard Pepper of Thirsby, A.p. 
1562; he married Frances, daughter of Ch’ 
Meeres of Great Carleton, and had issue—(1) 
Richard, (2) Daniel, (3) Susannah, (4) Jane. 
Richard, the elder son, married Anne, daughter of 
Robert Townley of Boston, by whom he had issue 
Henry, son and heir, a.p. 1592, and two daugh- 
ters. I am very desirous to obtain further infor- 
mation respecting this family, especially of the 
marriage and descendants of Daniel. Some of the 
family were residents of Lincolnshire a century 
after the later of the above-mentioned Visitations. 

The arms were “Gules, a griffin, segreant or; 
over alla bend argent ;” quartering ‘“‘ Ward ” of 
Thoresby “ vairy, argent, and sable.” 

H. Lorrvs Torreynam. 


QUOTATIONS WANTED.—In going through the 
older MSS. of Piers Ploughman I find that nearly 
all the Latin quotations are from the “ Vulgate” 
translation of the Bible; but the following I can- 
not trace : — 


1. “ Qui loquitur turpiloquium, hee is Luciferes hyne ” 


| (servant). (Compare John viii. 44.) 


2. “Nullum malum inpunitum, et nullum malum ir- 
remuneratum.” 

3. “Quam (or quum) literaturam non cognovi.” (Com- 
pare Prov. xxx. 3). 

4. “Intencio indicat hominem.” 

5. “ Qui circuit omne genus, nullius est generis.” (This 
is used to express that a man who is Jack of all trades is 
master of none). 

“ Homo proponit, Deus disponit.” (Credited to Plato ; 
ef. Prov. xvi. 9). 


References to any of these would greatly oblige 
me, and would help to clear up the yet unsolved 








ot ee 
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problem, as to what were the exact sources whence 
the author of the poem drew his illustrations. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 


“ Thoughts that like spirits trackless come and go.” 
“ Alas for man! 
Unless his fellows can behold his deeds 
He cares not to be great.’ 
H. Fisuwick. 
Sarnte Barse.—In the very interesting passage 
as ‘to res ships, cited by Mr. J. W. 
Boner (3% S. x. 245), there is one phrase which 
seems very curious. It says, “ they had on board 
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Dr. Sheridan left an account of Stella’s last mo- 
ments—an account more pathetic perhaps than 
trustworthy. Stella is represented as solemnly 
imploring the dean to recognise, at last, the mar- 


| riage ceremony which had passed between them. 


| . 
never sees her again. 


| 


a large chapel, une sainte-bar ‘be, a room for recep- | 


tion, a bakehouse,” &c., &e. What is meant by 
a “ sainte-barbe”? Can it be a tower by the side 
of which St. Barbara is always represented—a sort 
of raised poop? Iam collecting all the informa- 
tion possible as to the ancient family of St. Barbe, 
and should be thankful for any information. 

A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

SMERT OR Smart Famtty. —I shall be obliged 
to any one who will give me information as to 
the family of Smert, or Smart, of London. I pos- 
sess notes of the pedigree and arms, from Harl. 
MS., 1476, fol. 357 b; and Add. MS., 5533, fol. 
244. John Smert was a Merchant Tailor in 1633. 
Joshua Smert, his brother, dwelt in London at 
that date. Were either of these persons officers 
in the London Trained Bands, or in the first Par- 
liamentary army ? EpwarRp PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Stepney Partsu.— What is the origin of the 
popular notion that a child born at sea belongs to 
the parish of Stepney ? SENESCENS. 


Suppression oF May Farr. —The following 
note may prove useful to collectors as to London. 
It is from The Life and Reign of Queen Anne, 
1738, p. 467 : 

* 28th April, 1709. A proclamation also issued about 
the same time, prohibiting all Plays, Gaming Booths, 
and Musick Booths at May Fair in the Parish of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields,” 

Pennant says the fair was revived, and that 
he witnessed the last celebration. He does not, 
however, give the date. Can your readers supply 
it ? A.A 

Poets’ Corner. 

Swirt’s Marriace.— It is generally believed 
that a marriage ceremony took place between 
Swift and Stella; the place, the garden of the 
deanery; the officiating minister, Dr. Ashe, 
Bishop of Clogher, who had been Swift’s college 
tutor. The idea of a bishop marrying a dean in 
his own deanery garden, is not bad. And in those 
days, no doubt, marriages were performed without 
much regard to time or place. But is there any 
good evidence of such a ceremony ever having 
taken place between Swift and Esther Johnson ? 


| of china, on the outside of which are the v 


| the ( ‘olonel Tarleton who served in 


The dean, more suo, walks off in silent wrath, and 
Stella sends for a lawyer, 
bequeaths her fortune to charitable uses, and 
leaves Dr. Sheridan her executor. If she was 
Swift’s wife, by a binding contract of marriage, 
how was it that she retained the power of thus 
disposing of her property by will, without the 


consent of her husband ? H. Harris. 


Ban Tarteton.—I have a small punch-bowl 
various 
emblems of craft masonry; on the inside is a 
soldier on horseback, underneath which is in- 
scribed “ Ban Tarleton, Esq., Colonel of the 
British Legion.” I take for granted that this is 
America at 
the close of the last century ; and I wish to ask— 
Did he hold any high office amongst the Free- 
masons of this country? and if he did, what 
office, and when ? Hi. Fisuwicx. 


Joun Twerep.—This gentleman is author of 
The Invasion, or England's Glory, a drama, 1798, 
Bocking. This play is not mentioned in the Bio- 
graphia Dramatica. I believe the author was a 
surgeon at Bocking. Is he the same J. Tweed 
who published The Redeemer, a poem, 1791? Can 
any of your readers give me the date of the author's 
death, and the titles of his other works, poetic or 
dramatic ? jo 

C. P. Wratr.—Wanted, information regarding 
C. P. Wyatt, B.A., who published in 1837 a small 
volume of poems. R. I. 


Queries with Answers. 


Sr. Mary Repcuirre, Brisror.—Can any of 
your readers refer me to the book from which the 
following “ Memorandum ” purports to have been 
extracted ? Some Bristol antiquary is doubtless 
in a position to say whether the MS. volume is 
still in possession of the vicar and churchwardens, 
or whether it exists elsewhere and may be re- 
ferred to: 

“ MEMORANDUM. 

“ That Master Cumings hath delivered, the fourth day 
of July, in the year of our Lord 1470, to Mr, Nicholas 
Bettes, vicar of Ratcliffe, Moses Courteryn, Philip Bar- 
tholomew, and John Brown, procurators of Ratcliffe be- 
foresaide, a new sepulchre well guilt, and cover thereto, 
an image of God Almighty rysing out of the same se- 
pulchre, with all the ordinance that longeth thereto, that 
is to say — 

“ A lath made of timber and iron work thereto ; 

“Item thereto longeth heven, made of timber and stained 
cloth; 

“Item, hell, made of timber end iron work, with devils, 
the number, thirteen ; 
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“Item, four knights armed, keeping the sepulchre, with 


their weapons in their hands, that is to say, two spears, | 


two axes, two paves (bucklers) ; 

“ Item, four pair of angels’ wings, for four angels, made 
of timber, and well painted ; 

“Item, the fadre, the crown and visage, the bell with 
a cross upon it, well guilt with fine gold ; 

“Item, the Holy Ghost coming out of heven into the 
sepulchre ; 

* Item, longeth to the angels four cheveleres (perukes). 
—Extracted by Vertue from a book belonging to the 
Church of St. Mary Radcliffe, Bristol.” 

The above is transcribed, italics, brackets and 
all, from vol. ii. of the Literary Speculum. 

James Pirt. 

[According to Thomas Park (Nuge Antiqua, ed. 1804, 
i. 12), this literary relic did not make its appearance in 
print till after the death of Chatterton. It appears, how- 
ever, that the document was communicated by Mr. Theo- 


bald to the Society of Antiquaries of London in the year | 





}, sixteen years before the birth of Chatterton. (Vide 
Britton’s Redcliffe Church, 8vo, 1813, and Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painting, ed. 1849, i. 48.) Mr. Britton 
states, that “ the original is said to have been in the pos- 
session of Mr. Browning of Burton Hill, near Bristol, who, 
[ learn from Lady Millman, a relation of Mr. Browning’s, 
also possessed some manuscript poems of Chatterton, 


never printed. Walpole published an account of the 


* Memorandum’ in the first edition of his Anecdotes of 


Painting, 1762 [Chatterton was then in the tenth year of 
his age]; but his copy was very inaccurate, and has 
never been corrected. Barrett, in his History of Bristol, 
repeats it from Walpole. In the Nuge Antique it was 


printed more fully and accurately.” Our correspondent’s 
copy of the “ Memorandum” from the Literary Speculum 


is one of the imperfect versions. | 


Roeer ACHERLEY, who wrote the Britannic 
Constitution (1727-1741) and two other works. 
I have been almost as unsuccessful as Prof. Craik 
(Biog. Dict. of Soc. Diff. of Useful Know.) in my 
search after any information relative to him. Am 
I right in supposing he was brother-in-law to 
Thomas Vernon, the author of the Reports? See 
“ Acherley v. Vernon,” 3 Brown's Parliamentary 
Cases, 107. I find that he was son and heir of 
John Acherley, late of Stottesden (or Stanwar- 
dine?) in the Fields, co. Salop. Is it his father 
referred to in Jistory of Shrewsbury, 1825, i. 
120, n.? He was called to the bar of the Inner 
Temple (he never styled himself “ of the Middle 
Temple,” see Prof. Craik, supra), May 24, 1691. 

Ratren Tnomas. 

{ Roger Acherley was brother-in-law to Thomas Vernon, 
1s appears from a case heard at the bar of the House of 
Lords on Feb, 4, 1725, entitled “ Roger Acherley, Esq. 
and Elizabeth his wife, sister and heir of Thomas Vernon, 
Esq., Appellants; Bowater Vernon, Esq. and others, Re- 
spondents.” Two curious letters from Roger Acherley to 


Baron de Leibnitz are‘printed by Mr. Kemble in his State 





Papers and Correspondence, 1686-1707, Lond. 8vo, 1857, 





pp- 519-528. In one of them Acherley claims a reward 
for having devised the moving for a writ for the Electoral 
| Prince, at which, he says (p. 527), “ the Queen [Anne ] 
| was vexed and frighted, and that put a stop to her 
| gouty humours, that were at that time beginning to dis- 

perse into her hands and feet, and turned them up into 
| her head, and killed her as effectually and almost as sud- 
| denly as if she had been shot with a pistol.” Acherley 

died in April, 1740, as appears from the following an- 
| nouncement in the London Magazine, ix. 198: “ Roger 
| Acherley of the Inner Temple, Esq.” ] 


Baron Repen: 8S. More.— Can any of your 
readers inform me who were Baron Reden and 
Mr. 8S. More, of whom I have medallion portraits, 
taken towards the close of last century, and repre- 
senting persons past the middle age. 

A Constant READER. 

[The latter medallion is no doubt that of Samuel More, 
Esq., late Secretary of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; born Nov. 30, 
1724, died Oct. 11, 1799, and interred in the burial-ground 
of St. Margaret’s, Broadway, Westminster. The best 
portrait of Mr. More is that placed over the chairman’s 
seat in the Society’s committee room, painted by Ben- 
jamin West, and engraved by Mr. Sharp—the engraving 
and the impressions cost upwards of 3007. For a memoir 
of this distinguished man, see the European Magazine, 
xxxvi, 363, accompanied with an engraved portrait by 
Ridley from a painting by S. Drummond. Baron Re- 
den, of the last century, is unknown to us. ] 





Copper Cortys.—Could you inform me whether 
there is a work describing the copper coins of all 
nations? by whom published? and where it can 
be purchased ? Ew. F. Exttson. 

Woodside Ferry, Birkenhead. 


[ The following work may be consulted : The Universal 
Cambist, being a General Treatise on Exchange, in- 
cluding the Monies, Coins, Weights, and Measures, of all 
trading Nations and Colonies. By Patrick Kelly, LL.D. 
In two vols. 4to. Second edition, 1821, Longmans. | 


Manvcartor.—In the Parliamentary Writs 
of the thirteenth century this term occurs fre- 
quently. What does it mean? Is it equivalent 
to “surety for” or “‘ substitute for ” ? 

J. M‘C. B. 

Hobart Town. 

[“* Manucaptors are they that stand as surety or bail 
for others.”—Phillips’s New World of Words, fol. 1706.) 


Replies. 
THE ORDER OF THE GARTER AND THE 
BLUE RIBBON. 


(3*¢ S. x. 168, 219, 252.) 


Among the collections made by the late Mrs. 
Sophia Sarah Banks, now in the British Museum, 
numerous memoranda are preserved upon the 
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English Orders of Knighthood, with comments 
upon some of the jewels and decorations, and 
more especially of those which belong to the 
Order of the Garter. 

One of the first notes in Mrs. Banks’s hand- 
writing is dated Oct. 10, 1813. She says: — 


“ The Duke of Northumberland, who called at Spring 
Grove yesterday, related an Anecdote respecting the 
Order of the Garter which deserves to be minuted down, 
in order that it may be sought for in the Publications of 
the time when it happened. 

“ Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick had, when elected 
into the Order, the Command of the Allied Armies (then 
opposed to those of France) in Germany, and was at the 
time when the Officers of the Order arrived, bringing 
with them the Insignia for his Highness’s investiture, 
encamped on the crest of a ridge in the face of the French 
Army, which occupied the crest of the opposite ridge, 
separated only by a narrow Valley. 

“ The Prince, highly gratified by the honour he had 
received, resolved to have the ceremony of his Investiture 
performed at the head of his Troops, and made the neces- 
sary preparations for that purpose. 

“The Marshal Duke de Broglio, Commander of the 
French Army, hearing of this, and guided by that ani- 
mating spirit of Chivalry for which the French Nation 
was then admired by all Europe, sent a Flag of Truce to 
the Prince to enquire if these facts were as he had heard 


them represented, and in that case to offer to the Prince a | 


Suspension of Arms for the Day on which the Ceremony 
was to take place. 

“The Prince willingly accepted this honorable and 
high-minded Offer, The Day arrived, and exhibited 
both Armies drawn up on their respective ridges in full 
view of each other, the Ceremony was performed in the 
sight of both, and, when ended, both Armies fired a Feu 
ad joye in honor of the occasion. The Prince had ordered 
Tents to be pitched in the intervening Valley to give an 
Entertainment in honour of the Ceremony, and to this 
he invited the Duke and his principal Officers, and they 
accepted the Invitation and dined together with the ut- 
most harmony, each Party returning at night to his 
Army in order to recommence the hostilities they were 
engaged in by order of their respective Nations against 
each other on the next rising of the Sun. 

“ The Duke also told us that the original Documents 
of the Order have long ago, and by means of which he is 
ignorant, fallen into the hands of the Emperor, and are 
preserved either at Prague or Vienna, at one of which 
places they were seen by the late Duke of Leeds, 

“From these, said the Duke, it appears that the real 
origin of the Order took place at St. John d’Acre in the 
Holy Land, when it was besieged and taken by the 
Crusaders. The Town was captured by a night assault, in 
which the Knights of the Christian Army were ordered 
to wear a strap of white leather bound round the leg 
under the left knee, in order to distinguish them from the 
Infidels ; and that this strap of leather, and not the Coun- 
tess of Salisbury’s garfer, is the origin of the Garter now 
worn ; but surely the Motto on the Garter seems to prove 
that some improper idea had been annexed to it by the 
persons on whom the Motto cries shame, but no scandal 
whatever could attach itself to a Knight’s knee-strap. 

“The Duke also remarked that one of the Statutes of 
the Order gives countenance to this Story: it is the Sta- 
tute which commands the Knight never to be without 
the Garter round the left knee except when on horse- 
back, when they may wear in its stead a strap of white 
leather : such a strap as, no doubt, was worn by the 
Christian Knights at Acre. 
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“The Duke certainly refers to the Ancient Statutes. 
In the modern ones, as regulated August 5th, 1st Phil. 
& Mary, the 10th Statute requires a blue ribon to be 
worn under the boot when riding.” 

In Ashmole’s Order of the Garter, Mrs. Banks 
adds (folio, London, 1672, pp. 226, 227), is an 
account of the manner in which the little George, 
that is, the badge of the Order used in common, 
was originally worn. Ashmole does not think 
that this little George was at all used till 13th 
Henry VIII., 1532, when it was decreed that 
every Knight of the Order should wear lovusely 
before his breast the image of St. George in a gold 
chain or otherwise ina ribbon. This ribbon he 
believes to be black, and quotes some pictures in 
proof; but as pictures are very uncertain autho- 
rity, it is probable that no particular colour was 
fixed upon. 

After this, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

tobert, Earl of Essex, being in France, and ob- 


| serving the jewels of the Orders of St. Michael 


and St. Esprit worn in blue ribbons, did on his 
return occasion the altering of these ribbons, 
whereat the George hung into that colour. 

22nd of May, 20th King James L, 1625, it 
was decreed, “that, for the future, the ribband 
should always be of a blue colour, and no other ;” 
and this in Ashmole’s opinion was blue or sky- 
colour, which had at that time been used for 
some years past. 

In the same book (p. 300) we are teld in an 
Account of the Admonition prepared previous to 
the Investiture of King Charles II., that the 
sovereign puts about the neck of the elect knight 
the George “ pendant at a skie-coloured ribband.” 
In Pote’s Hist. of Windsor Castle (4to, Eton, 1749, 
p. 339), it appears that Prince Charles (afterwards 
King Charles IT.) was installed in the 14th year of 
King Charles I., 1638. 

This is conformable to the ribbon which was 
worn by the Earl of Sandwich, who commanded 
the English fleet at the Solebay fight. His ship 
was blown up, and all hands in it perished. His 
lordship’s body was some time afterwards driven 
on shore, and known only by the George and rib- 
bon about the neck. This ribbon was sent to tlie 
family, and is still (Mrs. Banks’s words) pre- 
served. Itis of a light blue colour, exactly the 
same as the Knights of the Order of St. Patrick 
now wear. 

It has been supposed that King Charles I. 
afterwards altered the colour of the ribbon to that 
now used, as a compliment to a Duchess of Maza- 
rine. The colour is certainly called Mazarine 
blue, Garter blue, or Royal purple. 

Some time previous to 1670, Mrs. Banks says, 
the mode of wearing the ribbon was changed. It 
had been worn about the neck; but was then 
worn over the left shoulder and under the right 
arm, as itnowis, (See Ashmole, p. 227; Pote, 


p- 198.) 
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Collins’s Peerage of England (8vo, London, 1768, 
4th edition, vol. i. p. 189), speaking of Charles, the 
first Duke of Richmond son to the Duchess of 
Portland, born July 29, 1678, says : — 

“ His Grace was elected on April 7th, 1681, a Knight- 
Companion of the most noble Order of the Garter, and 
installed at Windsor on the 10th of the same Month, At 
that time, and formerly, as Pictures show, the Knights of 
the Garter wore the blue ribbon round the neck, with the 
George appendent on the breast ; but the Duke’s mother 
having some time after his installation introduced him 
to the King, with his ribbon over his left shoulder, and 
the George appendent on the right side, His Majesty was 
so pleased with the conceit that he commanded all the 
Knights-Companions of the Order to wear it in the same 
way.” 


Upon the extract here made from Collins by 
Mrs. Banks, it is but right to mention that the 
mode of wearing the ribbon over the left shoulder 
must certainly have had an earlier origin. There 
is a portrait of King Charles I. at Sion House, 
painted when he came to see his children, which his 
Grace the last Duke of Northumberland but one 
allowed me to have engraved as a frontispiece to 
the fourth volume of my Letters illustrative of 
English History, in which the Order is worn in 
that manner. The same picture also contains a 
portrait of the Duke of York, in which he also is 
represented in the same manner. In both cases 
the ribbon is of a light blue. Vandyke’s great 
picture of King Charles I. on horseback, that in 
which St. Antoine is walking by his side, also 
represents him with the George suspended by the 
ribbon from the left shoulder. The picture at 
Hampton Court is that alluded to; and I suspect 
that this mode of wearing the ribbon was adopted 
by King Charles I. for convenience in riding. 

In Hollar’s prints of King Charles IT., engraved 
in 1649 and 1650, the George and ribbon are re- 
presented in the same manner, as well as in the 
rare print of James, Duke of York, by the same 
artist. It bears the date of 1651. These instances 
are sufficient to show that Collins’s account of this 
mode of wearing the ribbon, as originating with 
King Charles IL, is erroneous. The first en- 
graved portrait in which the ribbon is worn under 
the coat, is in a print of William, Duke of Glou- 
cester, the son of Queen Anne. 

Upon the change of colour of the ribbon, Mrs. 
Banks says it is supposed by some to have been 
altered by King Charles II. ; others, I am aware, 
have ascribed it to King William and to King 
George I.; but in each instance, I am convinced, 
without the slightest foundation. 

My predecessor as Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum (the late Joseph Planta, Esq.), 
informed me that the change from light to deep 
blue was really made by King George II., about or 
soon after the time of the Rebellion of 1745. The 
Pretender, as he was then called, or more properly 


the attainted Prince of Wales, had bestowed the | 


Order of the Garter upon several of his adherents. 
King George II. immediately decided to change the 
colour of the ribbon. Mr. Pianta also told me that 


| the portrait of Philip Dormer, Earl of Chester- 


field, alluded to in one of the recent Numbers of 
“N. & Q.,” still preserved in the Zoological Gal- 
lery of the British Museum, painted by Ramsay, 
is the latest portrait which will be found of a 
Knight of the Garter with the light ribbon. So 
far this portrait corroborates Mr. Planta’s mention 
of the change. Lord Chesterfield was installed 
at Windsor with William, Duke of Cumberland, 
June 18, 1730: the sovereign himself paying the 
expenses of the ceremonial. I suspect Mr. Planta 
—indeed I have no doubt—derived his information 
from his own predecessor at the Museum, Dr. 
Maty, Lord Chesterfield’s friend and executor, 
and at whose suggestion the portrait was pre- 
sented to the Museum by Sir Thomas Robinson. 
In regard to the light blue being the colour of 
the ribbon worn by King Charles I., I can myself 
offer certain evidence: for when his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, afterwards King George 
IV., visited the tomb of that monarch, and had 
the coffin opened in King Henry VIIL.’s vault, the 
ribbon of the Garter was found round his neck: 
the George, it is well known, had been given 
away upon the scaffold. His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent was accompanied by Sir Henry 
Halford and Sir Benjamin Stevenson, then Sur- 
veyor-General : the latter brought away with him 
a piece of the ribbon I have mentioned, and was 
kind enough to oblige me with a small fragment 
of it. Its colour is precisely the same with that 
represented in the early portrait of Lord Chester- 
field in the Museum Gallery. A portrait of the 
Earl in later life, nearly of the same size, wearing 
the dark blue ribbon, is preserved at Chevering. 
Henry ELtis. 


SERMONS IN STONES: LOUDNESS OF VOICE. 
(3"¢ S. x. 248.) 

The best illustration is perhaps that of the sea- 
shell applied to the ear, which continues to give 
a sound until the temperature inside and out be- 
comes equal. Humboldt ( Pers. Nar. iv.560) speaks 
of sounds proceeding from rocks on the banks of 
the Oronoko at sunrise, which he attributes to 
confined air making its escape from crevices or 
caverns, where the difference of the internal and 
external temperature is considerable. The French 
savans attest to having heard such sounds at Car- 
nak, on the east of the Nile. 

The sounds once heard from the statue of Mem- 
non in Egypt may be accounted for by —— 
a long column of air in a comparatively cold state 
being suddenly heated in the upper part of it by 
the first rays of the sun, which rises at once out of 
total darkness and coolness to the most brilliant 
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light and heat, without any intervention of what 
the more northern countries term twilight; and if 
the orifice were constructed at all in the shape of 
a whistle, like our railway locomotives, the rush 
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of the condensed cold air from the lower part of the | 


tube, to supply the suddenly rarified ‘and heated 
air at its mouth, would produce a modified result 
of that which is obtained by the force of steam in 
the railway whistle. Strabo (xvii. 1, 46) says — 

“It is believed that once a day a sound, like that pro- 
duced by a moderate blow, proceeds from that part of the 
statue which remains on the seat and the pedestal. I 
happened to be on the spot with lius Gallus, and many 
of his friends and soldiers, about the first hour [ sun-rise }, 
when I heard the sound; but whether it came from the 
base, or from the Colossus, or was made by some one of 
those around the base, J] cannot affirm.” 

In the second century, Pausanias (i. 42-3) says: 

“T was most surprised with the Colossus at Thebes, in 
Egypt, which you come to after crossing the Nile on your 
way to the tombs (ovpryyes). I saw, still seated on his 
chair, a statue (@yaAua hAciov*), which is generally 
called Memnon. Tradition reports that he came out of 
Ethiopia into Egypt, and carried his expedition as far as 
Susa. But the Thebans say this is not a statue of 
Memnon, but of Phamenoph, a native of the country.” 

Memnon was the Greek name or corruption of 
Ammon; ph is the Coptic for the, and Phamenoph 
or Phamenoth means “ the guardian of the city of 
Ammon ” or Thebes, or, according to Champollion, 
“ devoted to Ammon,” or “ belonging to Ammon.” 
Several of the ancient monarchs of Egypt were 
so named. 

“ At present,” continues Pausanias, “ all from the head 
as far as the middle of the body is thrown down, but the 
remainder is still seated, and daily at sunrise produces a 
sound, which you may best compare with the snapping 
of a harp or lute string.” 

Tacitus (Ann. ii. 61) says Germanicus heard 
the sounds uhi radiis solis icta est, which were also 
heard by Petronius in his reign, as stated in a 
Latin inscription on the Memnon itself —“ audit 
Memnonem horai pr. idus Mart.” (Zyypt. Antigq. 
i. 262, L.E. K.) The same statue has a Greek 
inscription notifying that Sabrina, wife of the Em- 
peror Adrian, heard the sounds in the fifteenth 
year of his reign. Manetho and Juvenal mention 
the “vocal stone” and the “ magic strings” of 
Memnon. Any part of this statue is certainly not 
in the British Museum. The Arabs call the Mem- 
non Salamat, meaning that it bids you “good 
morning.” 

The shrill shriek of a woman can be heard at a 
greater distance than any tone of a man’s voice, sup- 
posing both equally well-formed as to the larynx. 
A fishwoman at Hull, whose cry was “ Cockles 


* Of all the learned and unlearned verbal critics of 
Pausanias, Bekker’s reading is the best, and it is confirmed 
by the reading on the back of the statue by Champollion 
of Amenothph, meaning “the Sun, Lord of Truth.” 
Champollion contradicts himself, it is true, but so did 


Porson, according to Hermann. I prefer #éAsov. 
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all alive, alive O!” could be heard on a still 
night at high water across the Humber betwixt 
Barton and the Humber bank at Hull, a distance 
of five miles; this is not stated of my own know- 
ledge, but from having heard such statement 
made by various persons. I only know that she 
had a tremendous voice. Catalani struck me with 
the greatest astonishment whilst carrying out a 
crescendo to the loudest fortissimo, long-sustained, 
and slow diminuendo till “nothing lived ’twixt 
it and silence.” She was incomparable ; her re- 
gister included three octaves without a falsetto, 
and anything played on the violin she could imi- 
tate with her voice, however minute the subdi- 
visions of the diatonic scale. The Swiss women’s 
call to their cattle is very loud. I think it was 
Sontag who introduced a beau idéal imitation of it. 
Homer (Ji. v. 785) represents Juno — 

“As Stentor in appearance, with voice like brass re- 

sounding, 

Was as vociferous as fifty together of others.” 

Erévropi eigauévn peyadrhrop XarKxeoparye, 

*Os técov abd’hoacy’, Scov KAA TevTHKOVTA.”” 

This is the only account of Stentor that we 
possess. Degenerate men of this day require a 
speaking-trumpet. The distance at which intel- 
ligible sounds were heard by means of Morland’s, 
in St. James’s Park in 1670, was nearly half a 
mile; this was 4} feet long: another, 16 feet in 
length, made the voice intelligible at a distance 
of a mile and a half; but over the sea at Deal the 
voice was distinguished between two and three 
miles, Butler, in his Hudibras, refers to it: — 

“T heard a formidable voice, 
Loud as the Stentrophonic noise. 

From a French work published by Renaudot in 
1718 as the statement of two Mahometans in the 
ninth century, the Chinese possessed the power 
of transmitting articulate sounds “ the greatest 
distance possible.” Improvement in the speaking 
tubes now common in large offices may be made 
perhaps so as to enable one man to communicate 
with a million of men at once. This would be a 
great saving of parson-power, to say nothing of 
army and navy. T. J. Bucxton. 

Streatham Place, S. 


” 


CLERICAL COSTUME. 
(3° S. x. 88, 129.) 


I have to thank H. P. D. for his remarks on cle- 
rical vestments, which prove the absurdity and the 
uncanonical proceedings of literates wearing hoods 
of any shape or of any material. I have no doubt 
the tippet should resemble the garment called and 
well known in the last century by that very name. 
The hood squared, an expression familiar to Cam- 
bridge men, who have studied Wall’s University 
Ceremonies, exactly represents this tippet-like 
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vestment. It is the full dress of certain univer- 
sity officers, and is the congregation habit of the 
vice-chancellor, if not a doctor. The hood squared 
may be seen in the proctor’s habit, Akerman’s 
Cambridge Costume. Old engravings of divines 
also have the hood very frequently adjusted after 
this fashion. See portrait of Dr. Taylor in Clark's 
Martyrology. I consider the claim literates may 


make to any 9 og mn to university habit is | 


founded in at least misapprehension, and that it 
is a subtle invasion of the rights and distine- 
tions which belong only to particular graduations 
in one university — B.D. Oxford; M.A. of five 
years; B.D. ten-years’ men, Cambridge. It is 
hardly upright “‘to wear a rough garment to de- 
ceive,” and can only be regarded as a very un- 
worthy attempt to make the dress speak what a 
literate would not dare to assert by word of mouth. 
The remedy lies with the bishops. When a literate 
is ordained from any educational establishment not 


conferring degrees, or has nominal degrees not | 


marked by appropriate hoods, then at ordination a 
promise should be required in writing, that the 
person ordained will not infringe on any privilege 
peculiar to the regularly graduated clergy. One 
of your correspondents stated some time since, that 
a bishop in the diocese of York had made such a 
regulation. It must have the approval of every 
person properly informed on these points, and 
ought to be a rule seriously and immediately 
carried out by the entire bench of bishops. 


B. D., but not B. D. Eliz. Stat. 


The following extract from The Standard refers 
to a communication of mine in “N. & Q.” 3" 8. 
x. 254, which, with others on the subject of clerical 
costume, has been “ going the round ” : — 

“Sir,—In an extract from Notes and Queries in your 
paper of Saturday is the following passage :— ‘ Equally 
reprehensible is the wearing of a Durham M.A. hood by 
the Associates of King’s College, London,’ Permit me 
to say the hood worn by the Associates of King’s College 


is not that of a Durham M.A.; and that the privilege of 
wearing it was specially granted by the Archbishop of 


Canterbury.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, A. K. ©, 

* London, Sept. 29.” 

A. K. C. is quite right in saying “the hood 
worn by the Associates of King’s College, London, 
is not that of a Durham M.A.” To this I will 
rejoin in three letters, g.e.d. But I should be glad 
to be informed by what power the Archbishop 
“ specially granted the privilege ” to non-graduates 
to wear a hood so like that of a Durham M.A. as 
to be practically indistinguishable from it. I be- 
lieve the Associates of King’s College are indebted 
to the date Archbishop for placing them in their 
present position with regard to hoods. J. T. F. 


The hood worn by the Associates of King’s Col- 
lege, London, though precisely in shape similar 


[34 S, X. Ocr. 13, °66, 


to that of the Oxford and Durham M.A., is how- 
ever not lined with the Palatinate purple like the 
latter, but with a silk in colour much resembling 
it. Your correspondent J. T. F. has, like many 
other people, fallen into error on this point; but 
the distinction is not very easy except to a prac- 
tised eye. 

Apropos of the St. Bees hood to which he 
alludes. Some time ago I attended, after my own 
duties were over, the evening service at the parish 
church in my market town, and heard the curate 
read prayers, wearing what I presumed to be the 
hood of the Oxford M.A. On an introduction to 
him after service I hailed him as a brother Ox- 
onian, when, to my surprise, he told me he was a 
St. Bees man. 

A few Sundays afterwards, in company with a 
Cambridge friend, I was again at the same church, 
when the same reader showed the white side of 
the hood, and the Cantab as positively claimed 
him as a member of that university, appealing to 
the hood in support of his theory. To cut the 
matter short and end the argument, we went into 
the vestry and examined the article in dispute, 
which we found to be made of black stuff, with a 
lining on one side of crimson, and on the other of 
white. It was also at the will and pleasure of 
the wearer to fold it so as to exhibit either colour. 
We retired reminded of the story of the knights 
who had the contest about the colour of the shield, 


| which they approached from different sides. 


I do not for a moment grudge either A. K. C.s 
or St. Bees men a hood by way of ornament, but 
it seems to me that their adopting the colours of 
other universities, or those very closely resem- 
bling them, is very much like piracy, or making 
false pretences. 

The circumstance alluded to by J. T. F. oc- 
curred at Manchester and not at Exeter, and I 
believe during the reign of the present bishop. 

I have heard that Mr. G. J. French of Bolton 
is the inventor of the party-coloured St. Bees 
hood. OXONIENSIS, 


J. T. F. is surely mistaken with reference to the 
assumption of the Durham hood by Associates of 
King’s College. They wear a hood, legally assigned 
to them, resembling (at a distance) the Durham 
hood; but in reality of a different tint, being 
lined mauve and not violet. Of St. Bees, I know 
nothing; but it would be unjust to a generally 
well-qualified body of men, and to an excellent 
nursery of the Church, to suffer J. T. F.’s mis- 
taken charge against the alumni of K. C. L. to 
pass without correction. JOSEPHUS. 


“Ecce Homo,” anno 1815 (3" S. x. 252.)— 
I bought a copy of this work a few months ago. 
The title is — 
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“ Eece Homo! or, a Critical E enquiry into the History 


of Jesus Christ : being a Rational Analysis of the Gospe Is, 
. « « « Second Edition. London: Printed, j published, 
and sold by D. J. Eaton, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate 
Street ; and to be had of all Booksellers, 1813.” 


from the book itself) are given 
in pencil are » these words: “ By | 
was put two years in 


Two mottoes (one 
in the title; and 
Mr. Houston, for which he 
Newgate and fined 200/.” There was a copy of 
this volume in a recent “Price Current” of 
Willis and Sotheran; and, if my memory has not 
failed me, there was a remark appended similar to 
that of the pencilled note given above. Your 
editorial remark is doubtless correct; but it is 
curious that my own copy, and that of Messrs. 
Willis and Co., should have a note to the same 
effect — each being independent, but doubtless 
derived from some common source. Este. 

 Houston’s trial is not to be found either in the collec- 
tion of State Trials or the Annual Register. We have 
been since assured that Ecce Homo is the 
Joseph Webb, who, under the pseudonym of Josephus 
Tela, in 1818 reprinte “l The Political Mischiefs of Popery, 
by De rp rné, the grandson of M. Du Plessis Mornay, 
as well as A Catalogue of the most eminently venerable 
Relics of the Roman Catholic Church —En. ] 


SHEFFIELD Knives (3" S. x. 237.) — Mr. 
E. Leaver doubtless remembers the very a 


mention of Sheffield cutlery in Chaucer (Reeve's 
Tale, line 
“ A Scheffeld 

and has probably quoted it in his paper, which I 
have not yet read. Este. 
Reapine-Lamp Snmapes (3™ §. ix. 196, 303, 
377.) —Having contrived many shades for-my 


3)— 


thwitel bar he in his hose,”— 


wotids 


production of 
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Vanities -_ Follies of the Ages. By A. F., Gent. 
Lice + “i according to order. London: Printed and sold 
by J. Bradford in Little Britain. 1700.” 


This is a 12mo of twenty-four pages. The cuts 
the same as found in R. B.’s Vanity of th Life of 
Man, and third edition, 1708; but the 
poe tical treatment, in both matter and form, quite 
different—the moralizings in the latter being in 
quatrains, while here they are in couplets. 

“Price Two Pence” may convey a contemptible 
opinion of the poet, the printer, and the sculptor: 
it is, however, a capita twopenny- -worth ; cuts, 
printing, and ps a being superior to many of the 
R. B. chap- -book My own appreciation of the 
work, in this speculative age, may be inferred 
from the fact of my investing in it at the fabulous 


pre mium re - sented in forty-five times the pub- 
Jo. 


1688, 


Sart A Captor (3™S. x. 231.)—Who origi- 
nated the established nursery joke, of telling a 
child he can catch the “ dic ky ” birds if he will 
put a bit of salt upon their tails, is, I fear, beyond 
the power of even “N, & Q.” to tell us; but I 


| suppose some hundreds of his readers have been 


| hoaxed that way in their “ petticoat” 


The 


days. 


| impossibility of getting near enough to apply the 


own use, to suit various lamps, I send a descrip- | 


tion of my last, which materially differs from 
those already described. It is designed for a 


Moderator lamp without a pedestal, and for a large 
as well as small table. It is made of tin, and is 
the size of the chimney-glass at the top; about 
11 inches in sloping depth, and 18 inches in diameter 
below. It is in two pieces, both hung on the chim- 
ney-glass, and one much smaller than the other, 
and overlapping it; so that it may be slid over it, 
to light the room when anyone enters it, or for a 
longer time. The shade is painted a dark green 
on the outside, and a pale or ultramarine blue 
within, which (at a very small sacrifice of light) 
is far cooler and better for the eyes than white. 


See Hunter, on Artificial Light (Longman), 1840, 


is. Od. H. N. CHAMPNEY. 
Tue Seven Aces or Man’s Lire (3S, x, 
228.)—If Mr. Corser’s collection is without the 


following, he may like to hear of it: — 


“ Youth’s 
presented in § 
to his Death. 


Travels: or the Vanity of Man’s Age. Re- 
seven several Stages thereof, from his Birth 


| also 


| gested by F. ¢ 


he has 


strike a young child till 
Zh 


salt does not 
made the trial. 


Noto Eptscopart: ORIGIN OF THE SAYING 
(1**S. iv. 346, 456; 2°¢S, i. 273,341; ii. 155, 197, 
iii. 335.)—The idea that this phrase was 
used in the ceremony of episcopal and 7 con- 
secration peg originated, as has been sug- 
H., “ in the conditions laid down 
in the laws of the C hristian emperors. 

“Some of these canons and imperial edicts made a 
curious distinction between the case of bishops and that 
of presbyters or lower clergy who had been ordained 
without their own consent. The latter were allowed to 
renounce their orders, but this liberty was denied to the 
bishops on the ground that none were really worthy of 


258 ; 


the episcopate but such as were chosen against their 
will. (Bingham, iv. 7, § 3, 4; Schrock, xvi. 326.”)— 


Robertson’s History of the Christian Church, vol. i. book 1. 


chap. vi. 

The origin of the saying may perhaps be traced 
to some memorable events in ecclesiastical 
biography, such as are furnished in the following 
extract : — 

“It was part of the hypocritical etiquette of the age 
for the two popes to be forced to take upon them the 
heavy burden of the S covernment of the Church, althoug h 
it was well known that they had exerted all their pow« 
and influence to obtain possession of it. Innocent dis- 
solved into a passion of tears; twice tore off the papal 
robe, which had been forcibly thrown over his shoulders, 
and represented to the conclave his utter unworthiness ; 
and it was only by a threat of excommunication, if he 
persisted in his ‘refusal, and by a vivid portraiture of the 
state of dependence and confusion to which the Church 


would be reduced by the ascendancy of Leonis, th at he 


With Variety of Pictures, exposing the | was at last prevailed on to accept the papal dignity. 
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Anaclet also, in the letter in which he an- 
nounced his election to the princes of Europe, 
complained of being — 

“Cast into the raging billows of a stormy sea, and 
constrained to take up a heavy burden when his strength 
was waxing faint, declaring that he did so only in obedi- 


ence to the will of Heaven.”—Neander’s Life and Times | 


of St. Bernard, pp. 86-7. 
BrsiioTHEcaR, CHETHAM. 


Honorary Canons (3 8S. x. 14, 114, 235,)— 
I have no intention of being in any way discour- 
teous to Jvuxta Turri™, or to any other corre- 
spondent of “ N. & Q.”—very far from it. But I 
must repeat, that his endeavour to supply accurate 
information on this subject is only quibbling or 
special pleading about the words in the Act of 


Yorli & 5 Vi ia. rar y q L 
Parliament, 4 & 5 Victoria. Honorary Canons | trade had quite stopped: when in 1816 the influx 


(in the cathedral church of Sarum) were insti- 
tuted by Bishop Denison. Prebend and canon 
are names which signify the same; at least, Dr. 





Johnson so defines them, giving Bacon and Swift | 


as his authorities. The simple history of the case 
is this:—When certain Poclenie were by Act of 
Parliament suppressed, i. e. the revenues were 
confiscated, and the stalls had no longer ten- 
ants, Bishop Denison got the word suppressed 


altered into suspended, and thereby saved the | 


stalls, although the stipend originally attached to 
each was seized by the commissioners for other 
x mage Hence they became honorary. The 
ishop, however, instituted another endowment 
for defraying the expenses of each honorary sti- 
pendary of the cathedral when he came up in his 
turn to preach. The Prebendaries, or Canons 
(call them which you like), suppressed by Act of 
Parliament, were ipso facto dead and gone, but 
were revived by Bishop Denison in the manner 
stated above. Now, as I was ordained to Holy 
Orders by Bishop Fisher, and held a cure of souls 
under both Burgess and Denison, I fancied, from 
fifty years’ experience in the diocese, I could not 
be mistaken in what I had asserted about the 
institution of Honorary Canons; but to make as- 
surance doubly sure, I conferred with an eccle- 
siastic of my own standing, a Prebendary, and 
with the Chapter Clerk, who furnished me with 
the confirmation of my statement, which so lately 
appeared in your columns, and which I supposed 
must have set the question at rest. Having been 
always among the working clergy —a humble 
curate—I shall observe my own rule, and “call a 
spade a spade,” QuEEN’s GARDENS. 


Ivory Carvine at Dreprs (8" S. x. 208.) —The 
first essays of the Dieppois in this art date from 
the end of the fourteenth century. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth they were as celebrated for their 
ivory carving as for their seamanship, which was 
indeed the parent of their art. It was during the 
repose which France obtained under Charles V. 


that the Dieppois, always addicted to commerce, 
undertook long voyages. In November, 1364, two 
ships started from Dieppe, and, passing the Ca- 
naries, discovered Guinea. They touched at Cape 
Vert and “ Boulombel” (Sierra Leone), and, fur- 
ther down the coast, gave the name of Petit Dieppe 
to a locality which reminded them of home. 
They here received a cargo of ivory (Morphi) 
among other things, and returned to Dieppe the 
end of the following May. They thus appear as 
navigators thirty or forty years before any Por- 
tuguese ship ventured on these coasts. The pos- 
session of the material led to the idea of working 
the ivory; and so well did they succeed, that the 
Dieppois became in time the chief carvers of it in 
Europe. From the reign of Louis XV. the art 
declined, until at the close of the late war the 


of English, eager for continental curiosities, joined 
to the establishment of a bathing station at Dieppe, 
caused a demand for the well-nigh-forgotten spe- 
cialité. An extraordinary impulse was thenceforth 
given to the trade, producing innumerable sculp- 
tors of greater or less merit, whose ranks were 
sustained by a judicious system of apprenticeship, 
and by the establishment of a still-existing Ecole 
Municipale de Sculpture. Of the old work, un- 


| fortunately, nothing whatever remains except a 


| speare is likely to have spelt “ lifelong’ 





| few pieces of the seventeenth century. The ivory 


now used comes from Liverpool. Emxkay. 


Dieppe. 


Tue Sty Stow Hovrs, ete. (3" S, x. 227.)— 
If these words be written close together, with the 
ss long, and the w as in German or Old English, 
they will be found greatly to resemble the words 
“ Thy lyflong hours,” a reading which would make 
sense of the passage. Whether, however, Shake- 
’ or “ live- 
long” in the above manner, I must leave to others 
to determine. ScriPror. 


Puttosopny A CENturY AND A HALF aco 
(3 S. x. 226.)——The book your correspondent 
A. A, alludes to must be the Gentleman’s Recrea- 
tion, by Richard Blome; of which I possess a 
copy, the 2nd edition, 1710. It professes to give 
a treatise on every kind of philosophy, as well as 
on hunting, fowling, fishing, agriculture, &c., in 
accordance with its compendious title. 

In the preface to this ponderous folio, Mr 
Blome acknowledges that his natural philosophy. 
optics, &c., were taken from the works of the 
Hon. R. Boyle, Sir Isaac Newton, &c.; and his 
other subjects from the highest authorities. The 
treatises on sporting and agriculture he professes 
to take from French works of that day. The 
prints illustrating this latter part of the work 
are curious and amusing. 


Tuomas E. Wrxnineton. 
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Earts oF Carnwatu (3" S, x. 185.) — The 
genealogy of this family, down to the commence- 
ment of the present century, is to be found in 
Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland, ed. 1813, 2 vols. 
folio. C. E. D. 

“Yarra Garrers” (3° S, x. 141.)— It surely 
was some time before 1840 when the story of the 
Jolly Farmer, the Yalla Gaiters, and the Show- 
man, went the round of the newspapers. Mr. 
Wilkie certainly exercised great ingenuity in 
working a farce out of materials so slender. 
¥ 

QvarRret (3" S. x. 216.)—Several months ago, 
I proposed in The Atheneum to substitute the 
word sequel for quarrel in Julius Cesar, Act IL. 
Se. 1. <As it stands, however, it is an apposite 
authority for the meaning which your correspon- 
dents wish to attach to it in King Henry IV. 

J. WETHERELL. 

Scortish Law (3 8. x. 171, 217.)—No one 
can have a good idea of Scottish law without some 
acquaintance with its souree—the Civil Code, for 
which there is no better book than Studies in 
Roman Law, with comparative Views of the Laws 
of England, France, and Scotland, by Lord Mac- 


the strength of the latter’s always describing him- 
self as “ of Lincoln’s Inn,” even although in the 
Fleet Prison! The search, or rather searches 
were unsuccessful. From certain words in his 


| works I next tried the Middle Temple, which was 


| right. 


Formerly it was necessary for an author to 


| write “ Barrister-at-Law,” after describing him- 





self “ of the Temple,” because so many solici- 
tors and others lived in the Inns of Court; but 


| now there are scarcely any but barristers in the 
| Temple, and the necessity does not so much exist, 


kenzie, one of the judges of the Court of Session. | 


( Blackwood, 1862.) ma ©. 

Sir Bevin GRENVILLE (3 S. x. 166.) — Has 
E. W. B. seen some curious particulars of this 
gentleman’s death in an article headed * Anthony 
Payne” in All the Year Round for Sept. 22 ? 

a. © 

Sir Bevil Grenville of Stowe, in the parish of 
Kilkhampton, Cornwall, was brought to his parish 
church and there interred, and his monument re- 
mains unto this day. J. J. Harpiner. 

Barnsbury Park. 

CLELAND oF CLELAND (3"¢ §. x. 192, &c.)—To 
the above notes add that Lieut.-Gen. Wm. Dou- 
glas Cieland died Feb. 26, 1848; his wife, Mary, 
April 2, 1839. He held the office of principal 
registrar of the diocese of Sarum, in the gift of 
Bishop Douglas. (From Gent. Mag.) Also that, 
Aug. 5, 1752, Hans Cleland, son of Robert Cle- 
land, late of Carnbee, married Jacobina, only child 
of James Moir of Earnslaw, Esq. This Mr. Hans 
Cleland was in 1747 appointed ensign to a Scot- 
tish regiment raised for the service of the States- 
General of Holland. (Scots Mag.) X. C. 


A Hint to Brocrapuers (3™ §. x. 246.)— 
Allow me most sincerely to thank Mr. Carew 
Hazuitr for his “ Hint.” He has taken a weight 
off my mind—relieved me from a bugbear. I in- 
tended to send you a query on the subject. Wil- 
liam Austin had puzzled me much, not for the 
work mentioned, but another. I actually got the 
steward to search the Register of Lincoln’s Inn, 
which he kindly did most carefully, for Asgill, on 


of holy places prevails also in India. 


coupled also with the established custom of a 
man who describes himself “of, &c.”’ being un- 
derstood to be a barrister.* 

A correct copy of the Registers of the Inns of 
Court would be truly valuable to biographers. 

I take this opportunity of making a query: I 
find Sir John Mills committed to prison Jan. 17, 
1648, for 101,7802, and several others for sums 
almost as large, perfectly enormous for that day. 
Are not these sums exaggerated in some way ; 
say doubled, like the penalty of a bond ? 

Ratru THomas. 

Human Foorrrints, Etc., oN Rocks (3* S. ix. 
126.)—Near the Cathedral of Aghadoe, in the 
south of Ireland, stood a circular stone with two 
hollows in it, which tradition affirmed were caused 
by a holy friar kneeling there for nearly two 
hundred years, during which period he was en- 
gaged in prayer and devout meditation. Hard by 
grew a bush, on which pilgrims to the place were 
accustomed to hang pieces of rag, torn from their 
garments. I believe this legend is mentioned by 
Mr. Croker, in his Legends of Killarney. It is 
worthy of remark that the practice of suspending 
shreds of clothes on bushes in the neighbourhood 
H.C. 


Arms oF Bowen oF Battyapams (3'¢ S. vi. 
109.)\—Bridget, daughter and coheir of William 
Bowen of Ballyadams, Queen’s County, Esq., 
married, December 10, 1693, Thomas Carr, Esq., 
grandson of Sir George Carr, Knight. Her hus- 
band was born June 2, 1668. Mr. Bowen’s arms 
were, “ Argent, a roebuck, courant, gules; in its 
mouth a branch proper.” 

H. Lorrvs TorrennAm. 

* In 1832, Mr. J. B. Kelly, a solicitor, published a 
book apparently under false colours, but was soon repri- 
manded, as the following, from a review, will show :— 
“ Why has this gentleman, who is a solicitor, given him- 
self an addition calculated to deceive his readers? The 
Inner Temple is merely Mr. Kelly’s residence. He must 
be aware that the addition he has used invariably indi- 
cates that the author is a barrister, and a member of the 
Society named. He could not have meant to point out 
his residence, for the description is wholly inadequate to 
such a purpose.” — eg. Ex. and Law Chron, iv. 493 n, 

+ See “ A List of all the Prisoners in the Upper Bench 
Prison remaining in custody 3rd May, 1653.” B. M. 

517, f. 11. 7 
Press Mark — 3. 
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Festum Prassens Corrvs (3*4 247.) — 
It would be desirable to know the context, or the 
occasion of the introduction of these words, in 
order to establish their meaning. As they stand, 
make no sense. They cannot signify any 
festival; but I suspect they have reference to the 
rubric which forbids the mass of requiem for the 
dead on festivals, 

H. will supply more from the document from 
which he has given these words, there will be a 
better chance of their meaning being cle my - up. 


» Sie 


~¥ § (3"4 S, x. 208.) — The seal 
described % ~ J. H. Greson is not the seal of 
a bish 10p, but, i be lieve, the official seal of the 
Court of Conscience of the diocese of St. Asaph : 
Sigillum Curia Conscientia Diocesis Assaphensis. 
F. C. H. 
KILiieanoon (3° S, 247.) — “ Killiganvon, 
near Truro ” (col. ii. line 18), should be Ailliganoon, 
meaning “ the grove (or hazel-grove) by the down 
or common,” —Ailli gan oon. This last word is goon, 
or gtin, or goen, in its mutated form, when the 
initial g is dropped. L2&LIvs, 


they 








SEAL OF St. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by William 
George Clark, M.A., and William Aldis Wright, M.A. 
Volume Nine. (Macmillan.) 

At length the Public Orator of Cambridge and the 

Librarian of Trinity College have, by the public: a of 

the Ninth Volume of The Cambridge Shakespeare, brought 


their long and praiseworthy labours on the text of our | 


great Dramatist to a most satisfactory conclusion. What 
the veral editions of the Variornm Shake ‘speare were to 
Shakespeare Students of half a century since, the Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare will be hereafter to all who really de- 


sire to study the writings of our greatest Poet, and to 
know what his text was, in the various forms in which 
from time to time it issued from the press, and what 
have been the various emendations and conjectures by 
which critics and commentators have proposed to correct 
passages obviously faulty, to settle those that are doubt- 
ful, and clear up such as are obscure. No one who has 
not carefully examined the volumes of the Cumbridge 


Shakespeare can form the slightest idea of the amount of 
labour which the Editors must have bestowed upon the 
production of this edition during the six years which they 
have devoted to the task. One little fact will show, how- 
ever, how great that labour must have been. The List 
in chronological order of the Editions which they have com- 
pletely collated, and of the Works which they have « onsulted 
throughout, amounts to nearly two hundred and seventy ! 
And this does not include the articles in Periodicals whose 
name is Legion. The various readings, corrections, and 








conjectural emendations of all preceding editors conse- 
quently here recorded can only be computed by thousands, 
Can there be a doubt, then, that of the Cambridge Shake- 
speare it may justly be said, that it is the edition of all 
others without which no Shakespeare Library can pos- 


sibly be regarded as complete ? 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


unless the corpse ws present. If 


[3e@ S. X. Ocr. 13, 66, 


The Scientific and Literary Treasury. By Samuel Maun- 
der. New Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part 
rewritten, with upwards of One Thousand new Articles, 
by James Yate Johnson, (Longman.) 

This is one of those handy books of reference the value 
of which, when carefully compiled, can scarcely be over- 
rated. In this new edition, which may almost be called 
a new book, not only have all the important articles been 
rewritten, and a more exact and scientific character been 
given to the book generally, but it has been enlarged by 
the addition of upwards of a thousand new articles; and 
the endeavour thereby attempted to make it a volume as 
reliable for information, as it is compact in form. 

The Acts of the Deacons, In Two Books. Book I. The 
Acts of St. Stephen, the Proto- Martyr. Book IT. The 
Acts of St. Philip, Evangelist. By Edward Meyrick 
Goulburn, D.D, (Rivington.) 

In this little volume, which is designed as a critical 
and practical commentary upon that interesting episode 
of the Acts of the Apostles which records the career of 
the only two of the seven deacons whose memory is pre- 
served, a very interesting chapter in the early history of 
the Church is treated with the learning, piety, and elo- 
quence which distinguish all Dr, Goulburn’s writings. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of thefollowine Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Tae Sarrmtstr; on, Mowrany Merron, 1812, and all after. 
Anastan Neoarts. Smirke's Plates. 5 V: 
Jonnock's Jaunts. Plates by Leech ( 2 copies). 
Swinscarne's Porms. 
Bewrcn's Binos. 2 Vols. 
———— Serecr Fasuss. 
——_——. QuadDnupsps. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, 15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, 
London, W. 


Da. Lixoano’s History or Exotann. Fourth edition. Vol. VIII. Pub- 
lished 1838. 


Wanted by S. G. F., 54, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Hinoe (W.), A Farrurct Remwonsraance of the Holy Life and Happy 
Death of Joun Bacen of Bruen, Stapleford, in the County of Chester, 
8vo, 1641. 
Wanted by Jr. 1/. T. Parker, 12, Tavistock Row, Covent Garden. 


Motices to Gueteadente, 


Foote's Life of Bowes, &c., is neither scarce nor valuable. 
ssex) will find some curious particulars respecting the Essex 
Lawless Court in our Ist 8. ix. 1. 

Boows Wawtro. There is no charge for inserting y Titles of Books 
or Odd Volumes; but we cannot occupy our inserting book 
which are still in stock,and may be procured throws gh "the trade in the 
regular manner. 

Antievarny. The value of such coins depends entirely on their re- 
spective rarity and condition. Consult any respec table dealer, or the list 
yf prices in Jlumphrey's Coin Collector's Manual. 

_Jous Davinsow. Prose by a Poet, vols. I2mo, 182%, is by Jame 

.- ry, o&f Sheffield. See Holland and Everett's Memoirs of him, 

iv. 











“Norges & Queries” is registergd for transmission abroad. 


BLACK-LETTER. 
oo a LIST of LIBRARIES containing BLACK- 


LETTER BOOKS preserved in the Church Vv extrie 3, Town _ 
and Endowed Grammar- Schools of England and Wal see “ TH 
shed by 7 R ASCOL, 


BOOK WORM ™ for September, price Is. Publi 
4, Brydges Street, Covent Garde on. 
\ENEALOGY and FAMILY ‘HIS TORY. _ 


W Authentic pedigrees deduced from the public records and private 
sources. Information given respecting armorial bearings, estates, ad- 
vowsons, manors, &c. Translations of ancient deeds and rds. R 
searches made in the British Museum.— Address to M. DOLMAN, 
Russell Institute, Great Coram Street, Russell Square, London. 
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